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LIFE SALES 
ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
PRESIDENTS 
New Paid-For Life Insurance—Not Including Revivals 
Increases or Dividend Additions—39 United States 
Companies Having 81° Total Outstanding Insurance 
Ordinary Insurance 
(000 omitted) 
1944 1945 
over over 
Month 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
$389,065 $494,059 $559,753 27 0% 
Feb. ... 396,266 517,041 — 30.5 
* Mar. 496,854 565,705 13.9 
* Apr. .. 505,276 523,278 — 3.6 
* May... 475,695 547638 39 — 15.1 
x * June .. 493,293 592,133 — 20.0 
ae 493,467 530,345 — 75 
G . ° ] G t J ae. ie pag 521,010 — 11.2 
7 455,760 472,354 — 3.6 
OMNI CLA On V0 J 486,227 545,712 — 12.2 
Nov. .. 504,361 550,070 — 9.1 
’ ar 508,857 545,424 ~- 7.2 
Cor poral ZOnN 5,673,772 6,404,769 559,753 129 133. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
a 127,643 131,091 123,724 2.7 6 
; , Feb.... 133,643 —«:131108 on —19 
of Rochester, New York Mar. .. 151,817 137,811 — —9 2 
Apr. .. 143,324 124,535 a —13.1 
May .. 143,413 136,127 — —5,.1 
. June ... 135,778 125,183 — —78 
2s honored to announce that the  |July -. 126398112305 aI 
Aug. .. 122,302 115,490 _- —5.6 
Sept. .. 123,529 111,226 — —10.0 
Nov. .. 121,320 124,976 — 3.0 
Ar N. v BPOC. oo 154,287 140,421 — —9.0 
My a y 1,617,508 1,524,534 123,724 —5.7 —5.6 
GROUP INSURANCE 
93,818 190,145 64,376 102.5 —66.1 
P Vi oduction Awar d Feb. ... 90,689 62,597 = — 34.9 ) 
Mar. .. 130,390 88,179 — —32.4 : 
Apr. .. 124,983 126,479 -— 1.2 
May ... 154,406 136,333 — —11.7 
jor June .. —-:143,888 ~—- 125,675 _ eT 
July ... 131,599 80,220 — —39.0 
Aug. .. 89,168 110,319 — 23.7 
—_ - tinge ad yh — —42.5 
, , ; ; is wx 670 101, —- —21.5 
High Achievement in War Production | dec.‘ 393635 222/532 485 
1,727,731 1,406,940 64,376 —186 —6%.1 
TOTAL INSURANCE 
Was presented to the Jan.... 610,526 815,295 747853 335 3 
Feb. .. 620,598 710,746 — 13.9 , 
ae eee Bdge ~~ 1.6 
Apr. .. 3, 4,292 — Jl - 
May .. 773,514 820,098 — 6.0 
Men and Women of Plants A and B\ May .. 773314 820.008 — 6. 
July ... 751,464 722,960 — —3.8 
Aug. .. 680,121 746,819 — 98 
. Sept. .. 691,996 648,376 — —6.3 
on Friday, February 16, 1945 Nov... _ 755,351 776801 = — 28 
Dec. .. 1,056,779 908,377 — —14.0 
9,019,011 9,336,243 747,853 3.5 3.3 
a a ee ee ee ee a 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


fee volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all companies 


operating 


in the United States. 


These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 

The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
the 53 contributing companies; the 


“index” 


compares to the same pe- 


riod during the five years 1939-1943. 


Total Ordinary Sales by States 
DECEMBER 1944 
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U. S. Total.. 





Sales 
Volume 


6,815 
52,357 
5,190 
5,620 
2,985 
10,111 
31,906 
5,246 
1,497 
11,600 
13,600 
6,477 
16,672 
1,753 





$740,329 
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All 
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120% 
109 
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All 
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115% 
134 


124 
138 
124 
107 
65 
136 
154 
106 
139 
106 
118 
116 
135 
132 
137 
121 
100 
115 
119 
113 
129 
107 
129 
119 
128 
102 
102 
137 
108 
121 
115 
105 
119 
118 
99 
115 
117 
140 
112 
104 
170 
95 
110 
134 
116 
118 
150 


114% 





99» ANNUAL REPORT of 


THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


HIGHLIGHTS 
1943 1944 
New Insurance . e ‘ . $102,649,366 $108,374,318 
Gain in Insurance in Force 59,662,247 69,723,333 
Payments to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries 31,376,799 33,692,770 
Dividends to Policyholders 5,168,558 5,734,335 





Insurance in Force . . , ‘ ‘ 


Payments to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries since organization 


» $1,295,559,265 


$847 039,062 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


as of December 21, 1944 


ASSETS 


Cash in Banks ° 
Bonds at Book Value (Adjusted to Market Value i in case of Bonds 
not subject to Amortization) 
United States Government eee . 
Other Bonds . ° ° ° ° ° 
Stocks (Market Value) . ._ «+ & © «© « 
Mortgage Loans. ° ° ° ° ° ° 


Policy Loans 


Home Office Property 

Other Real Estate . ° 

Interest Due $170,293 and Accrued $4, 759, 269 

Premium Installments not yet due and Premiums in course of col- 
lection (net) — covered by Policy Reserves . . « 


ToTraL ADMITTED ASSETS . ‘ . ° 


LIABILITIES 


Policy and Contract Reserves. . e 
Policyholders’ Funds left with Company: 


Under Optional Settlements. ‘ ° ° 


Dividend Accumulations . P . . 
Advance Premium Fund . . ° ‘ e ° 


Reserve for 1945 Dividends to Policyholders . 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1945. . . 
Liability for Outstanding Claims ° ° ° ° 
Miscellaneous Liabilities ‘a oe 


$50,086,030 


21,412,916 


5,883,469 





Tora. LIABILITIES . 


Market Fluctuation and Investment Contingency Reserve 


Mortality Contingency Reserve . 


Surplus 


ToTAL ; 
(Securities cuted at $220, 000 i in the ee metunen are deposited 


for purposes required by law) 


$ 7,240,084 


75,532,226 
213,519,939 
22,021,838 
184,070,542 
24,257,359 
2,500,000 
955,686 
4,929,562 


7,400,464 





$542,427,700 


$419,611,604 


77,382,415 
6,650,000 
1,830,000 
1,723,706 
1,558,182 





$508,755,907 
7,263,295 
1,500,000 
24,908,498 





$542,427,700 
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* Connecticut Mutual « 
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MAN TALKING TO HIMSELF... AGAIN 


Just today I realized . . . Johnny has been 
dead for more than thirteen months. Didn’t 
even remember the anniversary date. And if 
Johnny’s mother did, she didn’t let me know. 
Never thought I’d overlook it. The war didn’t 
really start for me until Johnny died. Too busy 
lately tothink about myself. I guess that’s good. 

We gave up the house. My wife spends her 
days in the Veterans Hospital, acts as if a 
ward of wounded was just light housekeeping. 
Women certainly show the stuff in the pinches! 

We havea lot ofcompany these days...The 
Ames have lost both boys. Young Hargrave, 
who wanted to fly. Doc Smedley died in the 
Navy, left a wife and three little ones. The 
crazy kid who used to deliver our groceries, 
and clip the corner of our lawn with his Ford, 
died at Saipan. Five of Johnny’s class are gone. 
Eleven gold stars on the flag at the plant... 
God knows what the final score will be in this town 
alone . . . Then there’s Ernie. 

Enw: is the little Austrian headwaiter at 
the hotel. Talked to me for years. The weather, 
baseball scores. The calves’ liver is very nice 
today. Stuff like that. I had him sized up as 
lighter’n last summer’s straw hat. 

Our papers played up big the bomber pilot 
who brought back the shot-up Liberator that 
caught fire. He made the crew bail out, then 
turned back and dropped in the Channel so 
the burning ship wouldn’t fallin the town... 
Captain Paul Bloch, local boy, twenty-three, 
big football man at State College. A flock of 
decorations, and the Congressional Medal, 
posthumous .. . You could have flattened me 
with a ladyfinger when I found out he was 
Ernie’s son. 

Next day at lunch I told Ernie I was sorry, 
how tough it was to die at twenty-three. 

Ernie brushes off crumbs with his menu. 

“Ya, ya. Too bad, too bad. But it’s hokay.” 

I didn’t get him. ““What’s okay about it?” 

*‘Lissen. You do not understand maybe,” 
said Ernie. “‘Paul was a fine boy. His mama 
and me—very proud, but not sorry. Paul hasa 
goot home, fine clothes, education. He is never 

hungry, grow upsix feet tall, 
hold up hishead like a noble- 
man. In high school, he is 
smart, plays games, dances 
with the girls. 








«¢ 
Pavr goes to University. Nobody says 
what’s waiter’s son doin’ in University. Die 
herren professors do not ask. Paul plays goot 
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football. People huzza like he is opera singer. 
He gets the diploma maxima cum laude, highest 
honors. My son can walk with learned men. 

“‘We have the war. Paul says he will be a 
flier. Does the Army say who is this waiter’s 
son who would be offizier, send him back to the 
kitchen? No. Paul flies. My wife and I go to 
Allabomma, Maxwell Field. We see a high 
general give Paul his wings, and the certificate 
which makes him offizier. It is greatest honor 
ever come to my family. 

“Soon he is first lieutenant, captain, squad- 
ron leader. His letters say he is happy. We do 
not learn of his honors until 
later. He dies a hero. I will 
die a waiter ... But, Mister 
March, Paul’s twenty-three Y 
years in this country is a 






METER CO. 


better life than two hundret years in the old 
country. So why should I be sorry for my son? 


“Tx Europe, it did not pay to believe too 
much in anyt’ing. As you get older, you find 
itis foolish to hope. Without belief that t’ings 
get better, without hope, peoples or countries 
do nodding, expect nodding. 

‘In this country a man cannot believe too 
much, because the t’ings he believes come 
true. Yousee them. People are free. No position 
is verboten. Opportunity is real. I know! I come 
here as busboy, fifteen dollars a month. Today 
I can stop work, live the rest of my life on my 
savings. But more than money was my Paul! 
Paul had all the good things in life I could 
wish for anybody. 

*“Maybe this time, this war gives liddle 
people in Europe to believe truly: To hope. 
To trust each other. If there is peace for good, 
then Paul does not waste his life. The treaty, 
the realpolitik is only words and papers. U nless 
we Amerikaners make the other 
peoples believe and hope and 
trust each other! ... Hmmm, 
hmmm. Chicken hash au gratin 
is nice today, no?”’ 





Tue chicken hash was okay, but I was too 
choked up to enjoy it. I still can’t get over 
getting the gospel from a headwaiter . . . and 
one who knew better whereof he spoke. 

I still think we have to have armed force, 
and a spell as a field soldier for every able- 
bodied young guy, and make the Germans 
and Japs walk a chalk line. Just for insurance 
..- But it’s also pretty plain any peace treaty 
isn’t worth a damn if it doesn’t have faith, 
hope and charity wrapped up in the whereases, 
and in us. 

Why shouldn’t we dust off those old early 
American words such as liberty, rights, justice, 
opportunity ... and peddle them to thie rest 
of the world again? They work over here. No 
always a hundred percent, but what ever does’ 
The world is getting a pretty good object ‘esson 
in how they work, in the boys we send overseas. 
And if the world has many Ernies in it, we've 
got some quick customers—enough, an\way; 
to make the pitch. 


—— 


But if we just sit back and say the he’! with 
it... we make suckers of Johnny and Pai! and 
the others on those casualty lists. Noboc y eve 
lost his life for the privilege of being cynical 
And after millions have cashed in for iceals 
who are we Amerikaners to sell ’em short! 
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(000 omitted) 
1944 1945 
over over 
Month 1943 1944 1945 1943 1944 
ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Jan. ... $389,065 $494,059 $559,753 27.0% += 13.3% 
Feb.... 396,266 ‘517.041 ne 30.5 
* Mar. .. 496,854 565,705 13.9 
* Apr. .. 505,276 —«- 23,278 i 3.6 
x May... 475,695 547,638 aii 15.1 
‘ + June .. 493,293 592.133 - 20.0 
July ... 493,467 530,345 an 75 
GC . . ] C t J ane. oe gt 521,010 ~— 11.2 
ept. .. 455,760 472,354 — 3.6 
OMMUTCLA ONLVOLS Oct. ... 486227 545712 a 122 
Nov. .. 504,361 550,070 — 9.1 
Dec. 508857 545,424 faa 72 
Corporat ZOnN 5,673,772 6,404,769 559,753 129 133 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
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of Rochester, New York Mar... 151817 «137811 ane 92 
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Sept. .. 123,529 111,226 — —10.0 
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jor June .. 143,888 125,675 _ —12.7 
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Aug. .. 89.168 110,319 — 23.7 
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. Nov... 129670 ~—«:101755 ia —215 
High Achievement in War Production |de. :: 393635 222532 435 
1,727,731 1,406,940 64,376 —186 —0é.l 
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WAS presented to the Jan.... 610,526 815,295 747,853 335 3 
Feb. .. 620,598 710,746 i 13.9 ; 
io .. 779,061 791,095 a 16 
Apr. 983 4,292 — Jl - 
: May 773,514 820,098 i 6.0 
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LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


RESEARCH BUREAU 


oo volume figures included in 
this Survey represent estimated 
total new paid-for Ordinary Insur- 
ance sales exclusive of increase, re- 
vivals, dividend additions, reinsur- 
ance acquired, annuities, group and 
wholesale business of all companies 
operating in the United States. 
These estimates are based upon the 
experience of 53 companies repre- 
senting 80% of the new Ordinary 
Life Insurance in the United States. 

The comparative percentages are 
based upon the actual experience of 
the 53 contributing companies; the 
“index”’ compares to the same pe- 


riod during the five years 1939-1943. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 
1943 1944 
New Insurance . . ‘ . $102,649,366 $108,374,318 
Gain in Insurance in Force . 59,662,247 69,723,333 
Payments to canna and 
Beneficiaries 31,376,799 33,692,770 
Dividends to Setteatectien 5,168,558 5,734,335 
Insurance in Force. ... ~ «  « $1,295,559,265 
Payments to Policyholders and 
DECEMBER 1944 Beneficiaries since organization $847 ,039,062 
Ratios In- 
"4443 dex 
All All 
Cos. Cos. FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
120% 115% 
109 134 as of December 21, 1944 
111 124 
109 138 
108 124 ASSETS 
r — Cash in Banks . « $ 7,240,084 
16 36 Bonds at Book Value (Adjusted to Market Value i in : case of Bonds 
. + not subject to Amortization) 
119 154 United States Government Obligations e ° ° ° 75,532,226 
1S = OtherBonds . . . + «© © «© «© « 213,519,939 
102-139 Stocks (Market Value). . . . . « 22,021,838 
104 106 Mortgage Loans . . . «© «© « —— 184,070,542 
102 118 Policy Loans . ° . ° . ‘ 24,257,359 
106 116 Home Office Property . ‘ ° 2,500,000 
113135 Other Real Estate. . 955,686 
109, 132 Interest Due $170,293 and Accrued $4,759,269 4,929,562 
121 137 Premium Installments not yet due and Premiums in course of col- 
— = lection (net) — covered by Policy Reserves . +. «+ «+ + 7,400,464 
( 
103 115 ToraL ADMITTED ASSETS . . + «© «© «© e« «+ $542,427,700 
118 119 
27 a LIABILITIES 
99 107 
119 129 Policy and Contract Reserves. - @ @- 8 $419,611,404 
94 119 Policyholders’ Funds left with Company: 
125 128 Under Optional Settlements ° $50,086,030 
93 102 Dividend Accumulations . " 21,412,916 
y > Advance Premium Fund . . . «© « -« 5,883,469 
nh a02 77,382,415 
107 137 — = 
109 108 Reserve for 1945 Dividends to Policyholders . ‘ e e 6,650,000 
110 121 Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1945. ‘ ° ° ° e 1,830,000 
86 115 Liability for Outstanding Claims e ° ° ° e ° 1,723,706 
07 1 08 Miscellaneous Liabilities ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 1,558,182 
liz 119 Torat LiaBiLities— » «+ $508,755,907 
4 118 Market Fluctuation and Investment Contingency Reserve ° ° 7,263,295 
ca ae Mortality Contingency renee ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 1,500,000 
.- * - ° - - 2 a _ oe 6 « _ 2 , > 
102 117 Surplus 4,908,498 
a $e ToTraL. $542,427,700 
103 104 (Securities onset at $2 20, 000 i in the a seetement are deposited 
for purposes required by law) 
123 170 
78 95 
89 110 
- 134 Ihe . 
7 ts icut M | 
7 8 « Connecticut Mutual « 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ... » « « » HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
106% 114% ae 














Reports 


INTEREST EARNING AND 
INTEREST PAYMENT MAINTAINED 


Again in 1944, as in every year 

since 1907, Jefferson Standard main- 
tained its national leadership in in- 
terest earned on invested assets. Dur- 
ing the year 5% interest was paid on 
funds held in trust for policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 


INCREASE IN ASSETS 
Total assets are now $142,939,569 
which represents an increase of 
$14,693,244 for 1944. For every $100 
of liabilities there are $110.17 of assets. 


SURPLUS FUNDS INCREASED 
Surplus, capital, and contingency 
reserves total $13,200,000. This rep- 

resents a high ratio of additional funds 

for policyholders’ protection. 


SUBSTANTIAL GAIN IN 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 


In 1944 the insurance in force in- 

creased $40,032,074. The total is 
now $542,565,115 protection on more 
than 200,000 policyholders. 


BENEFITS PAID 

> ¢ The Company paid policyholders 
and beneficiaries $6,377,351 in bene- 

fits in 1944. Total benefits since organ- 

ization in 1907—$144,149,126. 


WAR BOND PURCHASES 


During 1944 the Jefferson Standard 

invested $9,640,000 in War Bonds, 
thus making a substantial contribution 
to the anti-inflation battle and toward 
final victory. Total U. S. Government 
Bond holdings—$25,237,015. 
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EFFERSON STANDARI 


ANOTHER GREAT YEAR OF| 
PROTECTION AND SERVICE 








38° annua. statement — 











FINANCIAL STATEMENT e DECEMBER 31, 1944 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ee $ 5,128,207 Policy Reserves...... $112,811,235 
This reserve is required by 
United States Government - 2 eS 
Bonds ......... 25,237,015 re 
Reserve forPolicy Claims 810,813 
State, County and Claims in course of eee 1 
Municipal Bonds .... 4,091,192 eee ee 
All Other Bonds ...... 12,231,105 Reserve for Taxes .... 642,617 
Premiums and Interest 
me it 25 eS 2 & 2.0.2 9 8,835,827 Paid in Advance ... 1,619,919 
asted securities carried at 
ns + veanay hon gpatam Policy Proceeds Left 
whichever 1s lowest. With Company aS 10,500,746 
First Mortgage Loans... 62,937,355 Dividends for 
Policyhoiders ..... 1,326,494 
Real Estate ......... 6,457,834 
—— Reserve for All Other 
Loans to Our Liabilities ........ 2,027,745 
Policyholders ...... 10,978,394 
Secured by the cash values Liabilities ...... $129,739,569 
of policies. Cc ° 
ontingency 
Premium Loans and Seserve $2,200,000 
eee ia alee ul 2,545,503 ont emg ne 
Secured by the cash values estate and investment 
of policies. fluctuations. 


Investment Income in Capital .. 4,000,000 


Course of Collection. 1,144,613 Surplus 
Unassigned 7,000,000 


Premiums in Course of 











Collection ........ 3,195,383 Total Surplus Funds for 
Additional Protection 
All Other Assets ...... 157,141 of Policyholders _... 13,200,000 
Total Admitted Assets $142,939,569 Total _.......$142,939,569 








pany’s excellent progress. 


JEFFERSON STANDARD 


| OS ee ee en Oe ome oe oe a i 


THIS 38TH ANNUAL REPORT summarizes another successful 
year in Jefferson Standard history. It tells the story of good substantial 
progress. It shows the strong financial position of the Company. 
Jefferson Standard, and its representatives from coast to coast, 
proudly present the 38th Annual Report with appreciation to the 
many friends and policy-holders who have contributed to the Com- 








- (A iS poor Prce_ PRESIDENT * GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
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VARI-TYPER saves money 


sness 
ool for busine" 


.. this free folder tells how 


C) he Vari-Typer Composing Machine is un- 


doubtedly one of the most important tools 
for American business developed within re- 
cent years. It earns this distinction by 
contributing a faster, more economical way 
to handle printing and duplicating composi- 
tion. Because of Vari-Typer’s remarkable 
record for savings, thousands of business 
organizations have accepted Vari-Typer 
as the only way to produce certain kinds 
of paper work, the best way to produce 
many others. 

This folder explains how Vari -Typer 
accomplishes its amazing economies in 
printing and duplicating. 

To appreciate Vari-Typer’s possibilities 


for you, Consider its changeable types. 


TEXT COPY SET ON VARI-TYPER 


1, 1945 


More than 600 different styles and sizes 
of types all work in one machine. Think 
for one minute that Vari-Typer composes a 
BOLD FACE TYPE LIKE THIS, and with a 
twist of the wrist, it composes J7#HIS, OR 
THIS, OR TH/S, 02 THIS. Now add foreign lan- 
guages, special chemical, library, tariff, 
mathematical, types in different sizes and 
styles and you have part of the story of 
Vari-Typer’s versatility. 

It is this wide variety of types which 
enables Vari-Typer to produce printed 
effects. As any competent typist can 
operate Vari-Typer in your own office, she 
can produce all kinds of paper work for 
various departments, quickly, efficiently 


at very low cost. 
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TO THE MEMBERS OF OUR 
FIELD ORGANIZATION WHO MADE 
1944 ONE OF OUR BEST YEARS 
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Var 
em 
Despite the loss of many of their number to the not | 
Armed Forces, these Field Men met the challenge 37th ANNUAL STATEMENT |8" 
of wartime conditions in traditional Continental peace 
' ' the December 31, 1944 ends 
American fashion by establishing many new records Unit 
of service to our clients. ASSETS TI 
Bonds: U. S. Government . . .$14,241,255.66 35% | @uit 
- * 
Here are the Highlights Canadian Government... 98,543.60 * |My | 
State, County and Municipal 999,060.40 2 1938 
, lia SN 6 beste a6 ea 4,912,943.02 12 we 
(1) An increase of $9,233,509 in life insurance in 379,978.16 ; Tit 
force, the greatest increase tor any year, with the WE cwccsvecns 65,938.41 ~~ Wu 
exception of one, since our organization. EEL $20,697,719.25 51% | Hive}, 
First Mortgage Loans..... 13,530,720.96 33 204. 
(2) Insurance in force $163,781,494—an all time Home Office Property... . . 773,439.80 2 707 
. i ( 
hich for the ompany and an increa of Other Real Estate. ...... 86,639.20 
S* C ee . sa 93 7 Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 787,950.00 2 
during the last ten years. Common Stocks......-.. 47,512.00 * 
; Policy Liens within the Reserve. 3,583,929.25 9 TI 
(3) An average new sale of $6,835 per policy— Cash in Banks and in Office. . 1,199,475.23 3 | Mbrnry 
further increasing the Company’s average policy in on $40,707,385.69 100% |imany 
force to $4,581. “Less than 2 of 1% | fin G 
— he 
(4) Payments to policyholders and beneficiaries — LIABILITIES ac, 
over 244 million dollars. ee oe re oe sma rains of 1 
eserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, Etc. ; 8: 4 
(5) New life insurance put in force $20,764,120, Contingency Reserves—Investments . . . 163,461.13 yan 
; War Mortality. 800,000.00 | RS": 
an increase of 13% over 1943. he | 
TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL $37,888,340.27 le 
(6) Terminations (other than death claims and Capital Stock. ..... $ 637,530.00 — 
- : eer 2,181,515.42 e1ct 
maturities) at the lowest rate in the history of the am 
TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITALSTOCK  2,819,045.42 NG 
Company. 7 hree 
WE ccc cccccere $40,707,385.¢ ‘a 
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LSEWHERE in this issue will be found an in- 
formative article reviewing investment trends of 
the British life insurance companies covering the 
riod 1938-1943. About this time each year we are 
ngaged in preparing preliminary statistics in connec- 
ion with various averages employed in our annual Re- 
port, and these figures, with slight adjustments, have 
ven rearranged to afford illustrations which lend 
hemselves to direct comparison with the British com- 
any trends. 

In comparing the statistics in this article and in the 
econd article on British investments on a war-years’ 
basis, it is recalled that Britain became engaged in the 
var in September, 1939 and the United States in De- 
ember, 1941, so that a 1938-1943 period (1944 figures 
not available “anyway ) for Britain and the 1940-1944 
period for the United States includes in each case not 
quite one full pre-war year, as the amounts are for year 
ends. Also the British figures are for five years and the 
United States figures four years. 

The Government Bond investments increased in 
Jnited States companies during the period 1940-1944 
y 174% and in the British companies for the period 
1938-1943 (5 years), 72%. In this connection it seems 
advisable to consider that the rate of growth of the 
United States and British companies is not the same. 
During the periods mentioned (4 and 5 years respec- 
‘ively ) assets of the United States companies increased 
32%, whereas the British company assets increased only 


7%. 





























Government Bonds 


The major change here and in England is in the Gov- 
gmment bond holdings. The British companies for 
any years placed a much larger pro rata investment 
n Governments than the United States companies and 
he statistics show that they boosted their holdings in 
his category from 2614% of total assets at the end 
t 1938 to 39% as of December 31, 1943 contrasted 
vith an increase by the United States companies from 
8% to 34% for the same period; at the end of 1944 
he United States investment in Governments was ap- 
roximately 41%. The British companies reached the 
* ‘hborhood of the 40% mark during four war years 
d the United States companies did a little better in 

hr e years. 


Common Stocks Abroad 


Keturning to the trends reflected in other than Gov- 
Inment investments, it is obvious that major differ- 
neces of opinion are held as to life company investment 
pra tices on the other side of the Atlantic. In Great 
britain life insurance companies may invest in prac- 
ically any type of security whereas United States com- 
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panies are stringently regulated in this respect. For in- 
stance, one of the outstanding variations is that the 
British companies have about 15% of their assets in 
ordinary (common) and preferred stocks but United 
States companies have only 1.6% in these classifications 
and 1.2% of that is in preferred stocks, only 40% 
being common. Common stocks have not been favored 
by life companies in this country, except in small 
amounts, because of their speculative character and the 
effect wide swings in market values have on surplus 
accounts. When it is considered that the average sur- 
plus in this country is about 6.0% of assets, the im- 
portance of eliminating major fluctuations, such as those 
frequently experienced in common stocks, becomes ob- 
vious. Also, the laws of several important insurance 
states prohibit them altogether as life company invest- 
ments or limit the amount that may be invested therein. 
It is possible that common stocks within the near future 
will be reconsidered as possible investment outlets be- 
cause of the present tight investment situation but of 
necessity any such investment would be only nominal 
on account of the limitations mentioned. 


Policy Loans 


Policy loans in Britain are not employed on the same 
scale as in this country for several reasons. It seem: 
to be a fact that in the United States policyholders use 
their life insurance as a credit source more often than 
in Great Britain and furthermore it would appear to the 
writer, and this is based only on casual observation, that 
surrender and loan values in Great Britain may not be 
as liberal (if we may use that word) as those available 
in the United States, which might have some effect on 
the comparisons made. Loans on policies in the British 
companies were slightly over 2% in 1938 and reduced 
to 14% in 1943 compared with 12% and 5%, respec- 
tively, for the United States. Investments in foreign 
government securities in the United States are minor, 
representing only 2.6% of assets and practically all of 
these in Canadian, compared to almost 5% in the 
British companies, mainly because of their internation! 
operations. Mortgages in the United States are still of 
substantial amount and are about 16% of assets, while 
in Britain only 5%. 

There are differences in accounting and description 
as to certain items appearing in British company state- 
ments (reflected in the article breaking down British 
assets which starts on page 13) but these generally 
are easily classified with possibly one exception. In 
Britain bonds are called “debentures” and the latter 
entry in the British asset table no doubt includes all 
types of bonds not otherwise identified, such as rails, 
utilities, industrials. 

[Continued on the next page) 
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INVESTMENT TRENDS—Continued 
U. S. Changes 


An investment trend comparison covering 20 years 
for the United States companies shows a very interest- 
ing turn-about. For instance, in 1924 the favored in- 
vestments are indicated as follows: railroad bonds, 
22% ; city mortgages, 21%; farm mortgages, 19% 
whereas in 1944 rails had gone down to 7%, city 
mortgages 14% and farm mortgages to 2%. United 
States Government bonds in 1944 represented about 








41% of total assets and in 1924 only 7%. Public utili 
ties ranked third in importance in 1944 with 13%, bu 
in 1924 they ranked sixth in popularity at 5%. On 

statistical basis, when proportionate investments in im 
portant categories are reduced to only 2%, such as i1 
the farm mortgage bracket, it would appear that ; 
reversal in trend under ordinary conditions might very 
well take place just as soon as investment opportunitie 
and competitive market conditions bring about th 
favorable factors ‘sought by life insurance compan 
investment managers. 















20 YEAR ADMITTED ASSET COMPARISON 
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(49 Companies having 91%, of all Life Company Assets) vest 

(000 omitted) he 

tine 

1924 1934 1938 1940 1943 1944 Thi 

PUGR BOOUNNNEES cccccccocccce $1,805,582 (18.7) $1,191,626 (6.0) $800,187 (3.2) $788,913 (2.8) $740,961 (2.1) $705,000 (1.9Mnav: 

Other Mortgages ............ 2,004,098 (20.8) 4,308,601 (21.4) 4,138,170 (16.2) 4,550,051 (16.1) 5,153,335 (15.0) 5,125,000 (13.9%). 

i, oh ra Pn sense eeeae 688,167 (7.1) 1,737,511 (8.6) 4,646,131 (18.2) 5,492,882 (19.4) 11,697,659 (34.0) 15,050,000 (40.7—§‘*>* 

State, Co. and Municipal Bonds 342,697 (3.6) 1,015,233 (5.0) 1,497,353 (5.9) 1,777,386 (6.3) 1,210,431 (3.5) 950,000 (2.6Mine} 

Canadian Gov’t. Bonds ....... 225,044 (2.3) 439,870 (2.2) 499,408 (2.0) 562,562 (2.0) 880,135 (2.6) 970,000 (2.6m... 

Other Foreign Gov’t. Bonds ... 43,124 (0.5) 14,980 (0.1) 7,019 (0.0) 5,893 (0.0) 5,503 (0.0) 7,000 (0.0 whi 
I OCC Ce 2,082,225 (21.6) 2,823,961 (14.1) 2,890,435 (11.3) 2,921,571 (10.3 2,685,379 (7.8) 2,695,000 (7.3 
Public Utility Bonds ......... 439,598 (4.6) 1,757,486 (8.7) 3,098,256 (12.2) 4,031,721 (14.3) 4,893,608 (14.2) 4,969,000 (13.4 
0” ere 98,389 (1.0) 408,763 . (2.0) 1,233,133 (4.8) 1,484,761 (5.3) 1,799,507 (5.3) 1,834,000 (5. 
Preferred Stokes ....ccccesces 13,461 (0.1) 411,981 (2.1) 410,782 (1.6) 394,318 (1.4) 416,597 (1.2) 464,000 (1.2 
Ps TD csce6s0eseere 58,724 (0.6) 97,532 (0.5) 114,107 (0.5) 129,050 (0.5) 129,659 (0.4) 133,000 (0.4 

Policy Loans and Prem. Notes. 1,182,408 (12.3) 3,302,284 (16.4) 3,038,509 (11.9) 2,748,038 (9.7) 2,086,428 (6.1) 1.870.000 (5. f 

eed ie oe a 173,394 (1.8) 1,488,699 (7.4) 1,927,661 (7.5) 1,826,638 (6.5) 1,170,957 (3.4) 915,000 (2.3 ! 

i Pe: cece eens ee 11,975 (0.1) 8.822 (0.0) 3,292 (0.0) 7,069 (0.0) 2,760 (0.0) 2,000 | pou 
Dn. Ktrikehhs o60k606006068606 99.677 (1.1) 557,666 (2.8) 704,119 (2.8) 943,779 (3.3) 742,965 (2.2) 550,000 (1.5 

Other Admitted Assets ....... 365,722 (3.8) 544,770 (2.7) 486,234 (1.9) 584,455 (2.1) 767,337. (2.2) 761,000 (2.0 POs: 

DT estes xeoeedeonsanes $9,634,285 (100) $20,109,785 (100) $25,494,796 (100) $28,249,087 (100) $34,383,221 (100) $37,000,000 (1 cont 
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The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance Company was "born" in the . i 

modern City of Saint Paul back in 1880. - 

. > > > >. > n LP 

Saint Paul has made rapid strides since then and is especially proud Fore 

of its new, modern buildings. Fore 

Having been "raised" in Saint Paul, the Minnesota Mutual Life te 

Insurance Company has kept in tempo with the city . . . with its ee 

. . j 

modern “agency practices" and helps to agents. Raed 


the MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY |": 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 
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BRITISH INVESTMENTS 








by L. BROWN, FIA. 


Prudential Assurance Company, London 


has followed a course very different from that of 

the last war, when the terms of issue of successive 
oans were progressively more advantageous to the in- 
vestor and the rates of interest offered were such that 
the moral duty of lending to the Government in war- 
time resulted in a very profitable investment position. 
This time the terms on which loans have been raised 
have been more favourable to the nation with each suc- 
cessive issue and have been on a basis which gives a 
net return to life offices below the rates of interest on 
which premiums have been generally calculated. 


Tiss history of government borrowings for this war 


Importance of Interest Rates 


it has nevertheless been argued, that, from a national 
point of view, even these rates are excessive. It is 
possible that, with the present degree of government 
control, issues could be made at lower rates and insur- 
ance companies have undertaken to use the whole of 
the increase in their funds in subscribing for them. In 
any case, very few alternative forms of new investment 
are available. On the other side, it must be remembered 
that one of the most vital purposes of the savings cam- 
paign is the removal of surplus spending power from 
the people as a whole in order to avoid inflation. That 
this should be successful it is necessary to avoid any step 
that might cause subscribers to become disgruntled or 
militate against their war effort and it is possible that 
a further reduction in the terms offered would have an 
adverse psychological effect. Such a movement would 
raise still further the general level of Stock Exchange 
prices for all classes of securities, encouraging specula- 


tion and increasing the probability that a return to free- 
dom from financial restriction would result in a heavy 
depreciation. If this occurred it would undoubtedly 
throw a great strain on the financial stability of insur- 
ance companies and other financial institutions on which 
the credit of the country throughout the world so largely 
depends. It would also cause dissatisfaction amongst 
the small investors. 


Distribution of Assets 


The following table summarises the distribution of 
assets for the years 1938, 1940 and 1943 of 12 large 
companies. These figures include general as well as life 
fund assets. (For comparison with asset diversification 
of U. S. companies, see page 12 of this issue—Editor’s 
note ) : 

The outstanding feature is the increase in the hold- 
ings of British Government securities. As | have al- 
ready mentioned, life companies, early in the war, vol- 
untarily agreed to support Government War Loans with 
the whole of the current increase in their home funds. 
Large additional subscriptions to these loans have been 
made out of the moneys received from requisitions and 
repayments. It will be seen that the holdings of these 
securities have increased by £173 millions, or £19 mil- 
lions more than the increase in the total assets, although 
the latter must include substantial amounts in respect 
of overseas funds, both life and general. 

The holdings in this group have thus increased from 
26.56 per cent. in 1938 to 39.08 per cent. in 1943 of the 
total assets. As a result there has been a decrease in 

(Continued on the next page} 











1938—£ 1940—£ 1943—-£* 
Mortgages including loans on stocks and shares .......... 71,850,384 (7.98) 64,467,385 (6.81) 53,652,413 (5.09) 
Ee ere 19,951,550 (2.22) 17,765,576 (1.88) 13,161,508 (1.25) 
TE EEL ET TT ee 29,445,022 (3.27) 34,459,423 (3.64) 30,274,624 (2.87) 
SS i SE GO og civic ccncccccsvecsssscceees 190,196 (0.02) 182,356 (0.02) 139,378 (0.01) 
Loans on life interests and reversions .................-- 1,998,154 (0.22) 1,894,166 (0.20) 1,684,755 (0.16) 
British Government securities ..........-..-eee cece tenes 239,145,991 (26.56) 257,305,376 (27.18) 412,262,543 (39.08) 
Municipal and County United Kingdom ................. 37,273,508 (4.14) 40,129,543 (4.24) 38,755,225 (3.67) 
Indian and Colonial Governments ..............0+ee0eees 44,776,171 (4.96) 45,192,814 (4.77) 40,090,543 (3.80) 
Indian and Colonial Provincial securities ................ 1.957.796 (0.22) 2,113,063 (0.22) 1,250,457 (0.12) 
Indian and Colonial Municipal securities ................ 9,444,110 (1.05) 8,513,049 (0.90) 6,916,020 (0.66) 
Foreign Governments ............ccccccccccccececcecece 40,556,878 (4.51) 39,488,685 (4.17) 44.003,629 (4.17) 
Foreign Provincial securities ..........cccccccccccscece: 1,472,229 (0.16) 1,141,703 (0.12) 955,175 (0.09) 
Foreign Municipal securities ........-.cccccccccccccees: 4,170,022 (0.46) 3,062,482 (0.32) 2,354,454 (0.22) 
a A a aR oe ee ao EE er 149,514,224 (16.61) 149,488,967 (15.79) 137,203,641 (13.00) 
SEO OE POE OPEL POPE PETE TET ET 149,194,707 (16.57) 154,407,279 (16.31) 158,131,445 (14.99) 
Land and House property ground rent .................. 47,237,313 (5.25) 50,462,608 (5.33) 49,974,649 (4.74) 
Life interest and reversions ............cccccccecccccces 575,193 (0.06) 509,248 (0.05) 378,747 (0.04) 
I a i ee wea wae 51,645,379 (5.74) 76,253,449 (8.05) 63,780,889 (6.04) 
I tte tite e ee os eee ewe ane nenies 900,398,827 946,837,172 1,054,951,095 


(The figures in parentheses represent the percentage of total assets.) 
*£ at present time is worth $4.04 but purchasing power is estimated 
at $6-$8 (Editors). 
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BRITISH INVESTMENTS—Continued 


the percentage under every other class of investment, 
and in most cases a reduction of the actual amount so 
invested despite the increase of the total assets. The 
reduction of activity experienced by many industrial 
concerns as a result of the war substantially improved 
their liquidity and many mortgages, loans and deben- 
tures have been paid off. Whilst the increased finance 
required by those actively engaged in war production 
has been largely raised by temporary bank loans. The 
large decrease in the total of loans on policies is prob- 
ably attributable to the general improvement in employ- 
ment in war-time, coupled with the restricted oppor- 
tunities for consumption spending. 

Loans on rates and municipal and county securities 
have increased somewhat over the five-year period, but 
this arises from a large increase in the early part of 
1939 when extensive borrowings occurred, probably to 
finance the capital expenditure necessary for Civil De- 
fence purposes, followed by a succession of repayments 
in the last year or so as high-yielding securities became 
due for repayment or advantage was taken of optional 
redemption dates. 

Substantial falls have occurred in the amount held in 
Indian and Colonial securities as a result of requisitions 
and redemptions. A certain amount of selling has also 
occurred where local conditions in the debtor countries 
have produced high prices. In Canada the premium on 
the $ has encouraged sales of currency securities and 
the treatment accorded to certain provincial and munici- 
pal bondholders is hardly conducive to confidence. The 
fall in the Government section would have been much 
larger had it not been for the support by local branches 
of the war issues in India and the Dominions. In 
Canada this support was, of course, strictly limited by 
the requirements of exchange control. 


Foreign Securities Up 


Foreign Government securities show a rather sur- 
prising increase despite the writing down of enemy se- 
curities which has probably taken place. This, I gather, 
is due to the large war-time expansion of business in 
America and a tendency to increase the proportion of 
American Government securities held by these local 
funds. This, of course, effects the general funds only 
and the life funds alone would almost certainly show 
a decrease under this heading. 

The holdings of debentures show a substantial de- 
crease Owing to the repayment which has occurred in 
many cases and, in some cases, to the conversion into 
other classes of capital such as preference and ordinary 
shares. The replacement of indebtedness by permanent 
capital may be sound finance for companies with an 
undue proportion of prior charges as it obviously helps 
to broaden the capital basis and to reduce the weight 
of fixed interest charges which may be onerous in times 
of difficulty. Generally speaking, however, the extension 
of such a trend is not likely to meet with the approval 
of life companies, who can have little desire at the 
present time to increase their holdings of equities at 
the expense of their investments in good fixed interest 
prior charges. 


14 


The one section, apart from British Governmeni se- 
curities, to show any substantial increase is that of 
stocks and shares. This heading included two distinct 
classes, fixed interest guaranteed and preference secuti- 
ties and variable ordinary shares. The changeover to 
consolidated accounts makes the division of this fivure 
somewhat misleading but it would appear that approxi- 
mately 55 per cent. of the 1943 total is in ordinary 
shares, whilst about 60 per cent. of the increase during 
the five years is in this class. Whilst these increases 
may be partly due to the conversion of debentures men- 
tioned above, they principally represent an effort to re- 
place, in part, the high yielding securities which have 
been redeemed. A similar remark would apply to the 
small increase in the holdings of property and ground 
rents. 


Interest Yields 


As may be expected from the foregoing, the yield 
obtained on life assurance funds has continued to de- 
cline throughout the war. ‘This has been accentuated 
by the advantage taken by many public bodies and 
companies of current low interest rates to convert ex- 
isting loans and debentures to lower rates of interest. 

I have calculated the yields on the combined life funds 
of the same 12 companies by the usual formula: 


1938 1943 Decrease 

* Gross Net Gross Net Gross Net 
Ordinary Life... 4.74% 3.91% 4.25% 3.22% 49 69 
Industrial ....... 474% 429% 410% 3.64% .64 ~~ 65 
Combined ....... 4.74% 4.10% 4.18% 3.43% 57 6/7 


*In order to more easily understand this table it was prepared as 
indicated from the English version i.e. yields are calculated on the basis 
of 100£ investment—-for example gross earnings on life were originall) 
stated in the article as £4 s14 d10. In converting the following values 
were used: £ = $4.04; s = $.20 and d = $.02. In the United States the 
met yield on life insurance company assets was 3.70% in 1938 and 3.40% 
in 1943. Differences in calculation here and abroad may affect direct 
comparisons of the yield percentages. (Editor) 


It will be seen that as a result of war-time increases 
in income tax the fall in the net yield is greater than the 
fall in the gross yield. Fortunately, however, life funds 
have been allowed some relief from the full weight 
of the increase in the standard rate of tax. 

It will also be noted that the gross yield of the in- 
dustrial funds shows a greater fall. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the much larger rate of growth in 
these funds. During the period the ordinary funds 0! 
these companies increased by 10.3 per cent. and the in- 
dustrial funds by 20.8 per cent. which, presumably, re- 
flects the prosperity of the working classes as wel! as 
their continued appreciation of the value of life as-<ur- 
ance. The increase in taxation appears to have affe ted 
the industrial funds less severely than the ordinary 
funds. This is probably due to the fact that war-time 
conditions have had a greater effect on the expenses 0! 
industrial companies, but the position is difficult to 
analyse as all companies are not taxed on the same besis. 


The Outlook 


The obvious effects of the war on the investmetts 
of life funds are the great increase in the proportion 
invested in British Government securities and the re- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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DECEMBER 31, 1944 


$77,244,985.98 Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 1887 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Bonds (Amortized value). . $28,876,797 .06 Policyholders Reserves .. $36,390,540.04 
U. Govt. and Govt. Reserve for Dividends left 
Guaranteed .......... $11,960,800.00 EE bo eee. 651,387.83 
State and Municipal.... 602,217.40 Reserve for Premiums in 
RSE 4,801,026.15 Advance and Accounts 
Public Utilities ........ 9,203,961.50 er erren 72,339.56 
ae 1,873,997.01 Reserve for Dividends pay- 
a 434,795.00 able 1945 and Deferred 
Loans on Policies........ 3,948,171.73 — ——- erm os 1,707,715.53 
First Mortgages ......... 6,864,743.55 eserve tor taxes payable 
TL iedideatecthetase 3,293,855.08 1945S ones e ee see esses sone: 200,000.00 
Uy. .sicvevtcnecccesecs 212,236.85 Death Claims Reported, No 
i: wetgumiwen ae ais 3,358,656.62 Proof Received (includ- 
Real Estate 3,410,986.99 ing Reserve of $50,000 for 
Farms ................ 2,633,602.26 claims mot reported) .... 121,135.69 
Contracts of Sale ...... 743,115.90 enmity a a8 Retire- 89.971.41 
Home Office .......... 34,268.83 Senniioe os ecg pee ae 
Cash in Office and Banks... 884,468.16 : 
i aaa hey & 70,779.22 
Accrued Interest and Rents ee ee 500,000.00 
(less Non-Admitted Surplus from Trustees.... 29,425.19 
0 re ne 483,634.62 Contingency Reserve For 
Deferred and Unreported Participating Business 
PTT Tee 445,368.64 Written since January 1, 
Due from Reinsurance ESS ea ee 1,829,368.30 
DT gcscedeeeese 861.55 Unassigned Surplus ...... 3,252,369.53 
$44,915,032.30 $44,915,032.30 
Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries in 1944.................. $2,46 1,555.75 
rr Sn. is a aeuaeiebebbee sees ees 19,408,131.35 
Insurance in force December 31, 1944 (Paid for Basis).......... 155,245,598.30 
a til le ale ae le renin ea eae Bs te iL 7,043,154.92 
ee be ae kee ada ed i nedabeelesateraad bade 4,588,779.16 
Balance Income over Disbursements .....................005: $2,454.375.76 
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in several states of legislation 

adopting the Commissioners 
(941 Ordinary Standard Mortality 
‘able as a basis for valuation of 
licy liabilities, and prescribing 
that table in a new type of formula 
(or minimum non-forfeiture bene- 
‘its, has given rise to a number of 
questions as to the effect of any 
reasonably new mortality table on 
premiums, reserves, non-forfeiture 
benefits and dividends. 

This discussion will not attempt 
to cover all the angles of such a 
broad subject but will confine itself 
to some of the general considera- 
tions. So far as possible, technical 
expressions will be avoided. It is 
planned to make this the first of a 
series of three articles appearing in 
The Pekcan, dealing in order with 
(1) premiums; (2) reserves, divi- 
dends and non-forfeiture benefits ; 
and (3) settlement options. While 
the last is not directly related to the 
general subject, the change of settle- 
ment options will undoubtedly be a 
feature in any policy changes 
brought about by the new table. 


Tis: recent passage (1942-43) 


The Purpose 


A life insurance company is an 
agency for the collection and dis- 
bursement of funds. By means of 
the mortality table the Company at- 
tempts to forecast when funds will 
flow to it and when they will flow 
from it. The table is, essentially, a 
timing device, enabling a company 
to estimate the period of time over 
which funds will rest with it and be 
available for investment. 

Prominent in any discussion 
about the adoption of a more modern 
mortality table is the American 
Men Ultimate Table, known famil- 
iarly as the AM(5). In general, 
what follows applies equally to both 
the Commissioners and the AM(5) 
tables since, except for a certain de- 
parture at ages below 35, they are 
similar to a remarkable degree. 
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A characteristic of all recent mor- 
tality tables is the steady decline in 
death rates at the younger ages. 
Great progress has been made 
against causes of death falling in the 
class of infections principally affect- 
ing young people, and the results 
are evident in the tables. Not as 
much progress has been made 
against the ailments of middle and 
advanced ages, and the comparative 
death rates show it clearly. 


A Modern Mortality Table 
Death Rates per 1,000 Persons 
Living at the Age Shown 


American Commis- 
. Age Experience AM(5) sioners 
25 8.07 4.31 2.88 
35 8.95 4.78 4.59 
45 11.16 7 94 8.61 
55 —s-:18.57 17.47 17.98 
65 40.13 40.66 39.64 
75 = 94.37 91.94 88.64 


Effect on Premiums 


As to premiums, there are three 
major considerations: the mortality 
table, the assumed interest rate and 
loading. The effect of each on the 
premium will be handled separately. 

The popular concept of an ordi- 
nary life premium is that it is a 
kind of average of the theoretical 
costs for all future years. It is not 
actually a direct arithmetical aver- 
age, becauses of the time factor and 
its effect on interest earnings and the 
compounding of interest, but the 
popular concept of it is a convenient 
one to use at this point. In the 
early years the annual Ordinary Life 
premium under any mortality table 
exceeds the annual cost. The excess 
is built up as a reserve against the 
later years when the premium is less 
than the annual cost. By that time 
the reserve is sufficiently large so 


MORTALITY TABLE 


by HARRY W. JONES 


Assistant Mathematician 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co., Newark 


that interest earnings on that reserve 
overcome the deficiency of the pre- 
mium. 

A change from one mortality table 
to another will not necessarily make 
a great difference in the premium. 
If, tor example, we replace the 
American Experience Table with the 
Commissioners Table, the latter 
showing as it does lower death rates 
at the younger and middle ages, it 
must not be forgotten that the death 
rates at the oldest ages in both tables 
rise to a final 100%. Lower death 
rates at the younger ages will tend 
to reduce the annual premium, but 
the tendency will be controlled by 
the later high death rates. As a form 
of average, therefore, the premium 
will be reduced by the use of a 
modern mortality table, but not by 
as much as the reduction in the early 
death rates might suggest. 

The following table is, in a very 


limited way, illustrative of this 
point : 
Ordinary Life ; 

0 One Year 

Net Annual Term Net 

Premium* Premium* 

at Age 25 at Age 25 
Amer. Exp. .. $16.11 $7.82 
AM (5) ..... 13.59 4.19 
Commissioners 13.34 2.80 


(Notice that while the one year term 
cost is reduced by 65% in passing 
from American Experience to Com- 


missioners, the net premium is re- 
duced by only 17%). 


* The term “net premium,” as used in these 
articles, refers to the theoretical premium, 
which is based on mortality and interest only, 
without allowance for expenses or contingency 
margins. 


(Continued on the next page) 








Mortality Table—Continued 


The reserve, as the fund which 
stabilizes costs in the form of level 
premiums, is fed from two sources: 
first, the above-mentioned excesses 
of premium over annual cost, and 
second, interest earnings at the as- 
sumed rate on the reserve. These 
interest earnings are greater when 
the reserves are greater, and less in 
the early years when the reserves 
are smaller. Now, if the assumed 
interest rate is reduced, the interest 
contribution to reserve is reduced. 
This reduction is very little in the 
early years, but much more in later 
years. The annual premium must be 
increased by a level amount to com- 
pensate for this loss of interest in- 
come. 


Loading 


The loading factor is entirely in- 
dependent of the mortality table and 
interest rate although the margin for 
contingencies contained in it is usu- 
ally determined with some regard 
for the margins already indicated in 
the other two. It seems reasonable 
to expect no reduction in the im- 
mediate future in either expenses or 
need for margins, and hence, there 
is little prospect that loadings can be 
reduced. 


The Combined Result 


Summarizing the effect on pre- 
miums and dealing for the moment 
only with ordinary life premiums, 
we find that the Commissioners 
Table will tend to cause reductions. 
However, its adoption would come 
at a time when serious review of 
the interest rate also is necessary. If 
the interest rate were reduced from 
3% to 2%4%, the effect of the new 
mortality table would largely be off- 
set; a reduction to 2% would more 
than offset the effect of the new 
table and there would be a rather 
general increase in premium rates. 
There is not likely to be sufficient 
change in the loading factor to affect 
the foregoing conclusions. 

Turning now to plans other than 
ordinary life and taking first the 
limited payment life forms, it is ap- 
parent that the shorter the premium 
term, the greater must be the reli- 
ance on interest earnings beyond 
the premium-paying period to feed 


the reserve. The favorable effect of 
the new mortality table will be lost 
in the increase in premium rate 
caused by the reduction in the inter- 
est factor. The increase in premium 


will be greater as the premium term 


is shorter. 

As to endowment plans, those in- 
volving short terms carry only minor 
mortality charges on any table, and 
over short periods the interest factor 
has little chance to operate. Pre- 
miums for short term endowments 
should be little affected either by the 
mortality table or the interest rate, 
but as the term is longer these pre- 
miums will approach the ordinary 
life premiums in character. The fol- 
lowing table will illustrate. 


Theoretical Net Premiums—$1,000 
Ordinary Life 


American 
Experience Commissioners 
Age 3% 214% © 

20 14.41 12.49 13.86 
40 24.75 24.65 26.17 
60 58.27 58.18 59.72 

Twenty-Payment Life 
20 3823.13 21.76 25.51 
40 33.14 34.14 37.27 
60 61.62 62.49 64.51 


Twenty-Year Endowment 


20 40.77 39.87 41.99 

40 43.01 43.54 45.60 

60 63.29 64.30 66.08 
Reserves 


It was previously said that “in 
the early years the theoretical ordi- 
nary life premium exceeds the an- 
nual cost, and the excess is built up 
as a reserve against the later years 
when the premium is less than the 
annual cost.” In connection with 
this point the following table was 
shown: 

Ordinary Life 


3% 
Net Annual One Year 
Premium Term Cost 


at Age 25 at Age 25 
Amer. Exp. .. $16.11 $7.82 
AM(S} «.... 13.59 4.19 
Commissioners 13.34 2.80 


These figures are per $1,000. The 
excess of the American Experience 
annual rate, $16.11, over the one 
year term cost, $7.82, is $8.29. The 
corresponding excess by the Com- 
missioners Table ($13.34 less $2.80) 
is $10.54. You will see that even 


though the premium by the Commis- 
sioners Table may be lower, it con- 
tains a larger amount available ior 
reserves. Reserves generally will be 
higher by the Commissioners Table 
for all younger ages at issue, whe: 
the death rates by that table are 
noticeably lower than the American 
death rates; but as the age at issue 
rises to the middle and older ages 
where there is no great improve- 
ment in death rates, the increase in 
reserve will be smaller. 

This point may be made another 
way. It must be remembered that 
in later years the reserve compen- 
sates by means of its own interest 
earnings for the fact that the annual 
premium no longer covers the yearly 
cost. If on a newer table the an- 
nual premium is smaller, there is a 
need for greater interest earnings 
and hence for a greater reserve to 
produce those interest earnings. 


Lower Interest Rate 


Turning now to the effect of a 
lower interest rate, you will recall 
the earlier comments regarding the 
effect of such a rate on the premium. 
It was said that to compensate for 
the lower rate “the annual premium 
must be increased by a _ level 
amount.’’ For example, in the above 
table the Commissioners 3% figures 
are $13.34 and $2.80, the difference 
being $10.54. If the interest rate 
were 214% these premiums would 
become $14.60 and $2.81 respec- 
tively and the difference $11.79. 
When a premium is increased by a 
level amount, the increase is greater 
in the early years than the loss 
caused by using the lower interes‘ 
rate. Therefore, in the early years 
the increased premium contributes 
more to reserves than the interest 
lost would have contributed. Thus 
it is found that both the new 
table and the reduced interest rate 
will serve to raise reserves above 
their present levels. 

In all of the foregoing, emphasi 
is on the early years of a policy. Th: 
figures presented are only a roug! 
guide to what happens in the firs: 
year and should be modified bot! 
then and in subsequent years for th 
exact amounts at risk. Nevertheles: 
they bring out the point that reserve 
will increase more rapidly than a 
present in the early years, while i 

(Continued on page 58) 
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BUSINESS 


BUSINESS Life Insurance 
A boom is on. Business is mak- 

ing money and is_ buying 
isiness Life Insurance. To solicit 
this business you don’t have to be a 
specialist, a C.L.U. or a member of 
the XYZ Bureaucracy—all you need 
be is an optomistic Insurance Agent, 
willing to make calls on plentiful 
prospects and understand a few 
business fundamentals—give a pros- 
pect with money a GOOD IDEA 
and he will ACT. 

Every business is a prospect for 
KEY MAN INDEMNITY LIFE 
IVSURANCE—for Additional 
amounts now if they already have 
some. The realities of total war 
have translated the relatively mild 
control of the past into comprehen- 
sive and absolute control of many of 
the major business functions—yet 
these controls as never before put 
a premium on initiative, ingenuity, 





— 


daring and _ resourcefulness of 
MANAGEMENT—+that’s — worth 
INSURING. 

Partnerships 


(a) Insurance to indemnify the 
surviving partners for the loss of a 
KEY MAN is prudent and (b) 
Death of a partner automatically 
dissolves a Partnership so the sur- 
viving partners must either liquidate 
the business and pay over the share 
of the deceased to his estate or, if 
they desire to continue the business, 
they may be prepared to purchase 
it for cash from the estate. Con- 
sequently,. unless partners have a 
RETIREMENT PLAN, they in- 
vite dissolution of the business and 
disaster to both the surviving part- 
ers and the estate of the deceased. 


ss 


Close Corporations 


a) Insurance to indemnify the 
poration for the loss of a KEY 
‘\N is prudent and (b) the 
!OCK RETIREMENT PLAN 
to control the ownership of stock 
in a close corporation by mutual 
agreement; a plan whereby the 


~~ 
, 
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stockholders agree that, at the death 
of any one of them, the stock owned 
by the deceased shall be purchased 
from his estate at an established 
value. 

Naturally these Retirement Plans 
require an investment because the 
survivors could not acquire the in- 
terest of the deceased in any other 
way. The estate of the deceased 
should not only receive payment but 
this payment should be made in 
cash so that the fund can be safely 
invested to provide an immediate 
income for the benefit of his family. 

There are three possible methods 
of financing such plans: (1) with 
CAPITAL—you never pay LESS 
than one hundred cents on the dol- 
lar unless the estate of the deceased 
suffers a loss and you are FORCED 
to raise the money at the worst pos- 
sible time; (2) with CREDIT—you 
never pay less than one hundred 
cents on the dollar plus interest each 
year that the obligation remains un- 
paid and you are forced to use your 
credit at a time when it may be im- 
paired or it should be conserved for 
other purposes; (3) with INCOME 
—you pay a few cents (usually less 
than 3%) on the dollar each year 
during the life of the parties, during 
a time when you are best able to do 
so, for a CONTRACT which 
GUARANTEES to provide either 
CASH or INCOME from a Life 
Insurance Company at the specific 
time it is NEEDED. 

Now it is obvious that an ordi- 
nary sinking fund, no matter how 
well managed, would not solve the 
problem simply because there is no 


















by CARL H. SCHUSLER 
Pittsburgh Branch Office Manager 
Continental Assurance Company 


guaranty that all the parties to the 
agreement will live until the fund is 
built up to the required amount. The 
ideal solution is LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE because it is the one and only 
contract which will guarantee to pro- 
vide a certain amount of money at 
an uncertain time. The cost of own- 
ing LIFE INSURANCE is quite 
reasonable and well within the 
means of a going business; it was 
stated above that you usually pay 
less than 3% on the dollar each 
year—that means 3% of the face 
amount of the LIFE INSURANCE 
and is based upon the twenty year 
average annual net premium for 
Ordinary Life. As a matter of 
fact, a man’s participation in such 
a plan will not cost his estate or his 
family one penny—that’s true if 
the agreement provides for an ad- 
justment with the estate for the por- 
tion of premiums paid by the de- 
ceased—it isn’t necessary but it is 
quite logical and eminently fair to 
all parties. 





Taxes 


The question of taxes in connec- 
tion with Business Life Insurance 
is of paramount importance and 
there are definite advantages to be 
gained through proper arrangement 
of policy applicant, owner, premium 
payor and benficiary. Briefly, if the 
individual stockholder is in a Per- 

(Continued on the next page) 





Business Life Ins.—Continued 

sonal Income Tax bracket which is 
higher than the Corporation tax 
bracket (very seldom these days), 
the Corporation should be the pur- 
chaser, owner, premium payor, bene- 
ficiary and a party to the agreement 
and purchaser of the stock of the 
deceased, bearing in mind, however, 
that the policy as an asset of the 
corporation affects the value of the 
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insured’s stock for Estate Tax pur- 
poses, either to the extent of the face 
value or the cash value (depending 
on the proof of value of the insured 
to the business). If, as is currently 
true in the vast majority of cases, 
the individuals are in lower tax 
brackets than the Corporation and 
salaries are not already unreason- 
ably high, the Corporation should 
increase salaries (subject to Govern- 
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Because we have long believed that the field agent played 


a large part in the successful operation of a Life Insurance ne 


Company, we are expanding our “aids to agents’ to make 


it the finest program ever produced by Central Life. 
WATCH FOR THE CENTRAL LIFE ADS 


One~of the lowest net cost Life 
Insurance Companies in the United 
‘States. Same dividends as in 1944. 


\Unchanged since 1937. 
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ment approval due to Wage Stabil- 
ization Act) of the individuals who 
will be joint purchasers, owners, 
premium payors and beneficiaries of 
the policies and the only parties to 
the agreement. The Salary in- 
creases are of course deductille 
from corporation income and taxa- 
ble to the individuals but in lower 
brackets. Generally, the latter plan 
is the more advantageous from the 
standpoint of taxes. Furthermore 
a stockholder in a high Personal 
Income Tax bracket might do well 
to avail himself of legitimate ways 
and means of reducing his Income 
Tax such as, Living Trusts, break- 
ing up estate into more than one 
taxable unit, etc., and thus make it 
possible to gain the advantages of 
a stock Retirement Agreement 
wherein the corporation is not a 
party and the stockholders pay the 
premiums. 


—_ 


Rules of Taxation 


On questions of Business Life In- 
surance taxation the principal rules 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. Life Insurance owned by the 
corporation and payable to the 
corporation is not subject to the 
estate tax at the death of the in- 
sured. As an asset of the corpo- 
ration it affects the value of the 
insured’s stock, either to the ex- 
tent of the face value or the cash 
value (depending on the proot ot 
value of the insured to the busi- 
ness ). 

2. Life Insurance received by the 
insured’s estate or beneficiaries 
for his stock is not subject to 
estate tax at his death but the 
stock is subject to estate tax. 
There is, however, no income tax 
upon profit realized on the si! 


ry 


iC. 

3. The proceeds of Life Insurance 
collected by the corporation at 
the death of the insured, on a pol- 
icy taken out by it, are not sub- 
ject to income tax. No amounts 
received during the lifetime 
of the insured are subject to n- 
come tax until the aggregate re- 
ceived exceeds the considerat on 
paid. 

4. Life Insurance premiums are 110t 
deductible if the corporation 1s 
directly or indirectly a_ beie- 
ficiary. Where the insured or *\1)- 
other is owner of the policy and 

(Continued on page 46) 
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©o_NOTHING UP OUR SLEEVES 


Package and program selling, they say, are two 
different things, and never the twain shall meet. 
But here in Occidental, we do combine them ~— 
like this: 


Using almost any Life or Endowment plan as a 
chassis—or Term!—we'll include such additional 
features as these, all in one policy: 
Income Disability ($10 per month) 
Family Income ($10 or $15 per month) 
Mortgage Protection (Yearly reducing sum) 
Additional Protection (For spot clean-up fund) 
Advance Premium Deposit Agreement 
And Double Indemnity, of course. 


This isn’t magic, even if buyers who like their 
program all in one package think so. And it takes 
no magical formula to calculate commissions. 
They’re the same on the rider as on the “chassis” 
policy to which it’s attached. 


P.S.—We'll include our broadest Accident and 
Sickness coverage in the same premium, too. 


e Company 


ntal Life Insuranc 
of California 
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Headlines of Progress 


Sales of new insurance SUR- 
PASSED any other year since 
1931. 


Assets INCREASED $2,821,535.- 
63 and now total $41,543,474.84. 


Additions of $301,724.00 to 
surplus and voluntary reserves 
INCREASED these and capital 
funds for the additional protec- 
tion of policyowners to $2,002,- 
757.73. 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries now EXCEED 


sixty-six million dollars. 


Insurance in force INCREASED 
by more than eight and a half 
million dollars and now totals 
$152,357,130.00. 


ATLANTIC LIFE 
InsuRANCE Company 





Richmond. Virginia 
Organized 1899 


Risk is inevitable. Either we bear it alone, or, uniting 


with others in the system of life insurance, share it. 
Life insurance is the convoy principle applied to 
financial plans which gives them protection and 
assurance of “going through.” 
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45TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Year Ending December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 
Bonds: 1943 1944 
OE $ 9,952,071.41 $12,729,200.00 
cotter ecusesne newed 7,989,496.47 7,701,857.36 
(re cues seen enn 963,476.94 613,488.80 
i iiciedides sues ckeahonwen 971,891.86 1,277,485.36 
TI, «so ons seeeesdeetds 13,120,487.10 13,466,605.76 
Real Estate: 
Home Office Property .......... 599,185.00 599,185.00 
Investment Real Estate Under 
OS eee 353,445.50 
Other Real Estate .............. 492.986.40 199,956.27 
Real Estate Under Sale Contracts 48,160.09 21,332.47 
i i nS ccuntsecthesneess 4.077,289.78 3,627,843.06 
Premiums in Process of Collection 661,337.87 722,910.38 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
ee ES on kke c'cckaddbeee 245,556.29 230,164.88 
de bsbdcdedacwewadeownsee $38,721,939.21 $41,543,474.84 
LIABILITIES AND SURPLUS 
Policy Contract Reserves ......... $32,516,065.51 $34,545,662.41 
Policyowners Funds Left with 
0 ee eer 4,011,290.34  4,523,600.85 
Liability for Claims Awaiting Proof 147,367.31 160,860.23 
eS Ce OD wc 0006hs ceceees 70,256.19 72,160.93 
C6 os a ensndeenndase 275,925.94 238,432.69 
a eee $37,020,905.29 $39,540,717.11 


Capital, Unassigned Funds and Spe- 
cial Voluntary Reserves for the 
Additional Protection of Policy- 


CE ke nsec dddeotosccacevdone 1,701,033.92 2,002,757.73 
Total Liabilities and Capital 
SEE sek cecunedéacéocecend $38,721,939.21 $41,543,474.84 








Inquiries are invited from those interested. Agency and Managerial opportunities avail- 


able in Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Maryland, District of Columbia, West 


Virginia, Tennessee and Texas. 
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by STEPHEN M. FOSTER, Economic Advisor 


HE wartime economic and 
TT monetary equilibrium which be- 

came apparent in 1943 has con- 
tnued through 1944. 

Prior to 1943 many economic 
observers anticipated a period of 
rapidly rising prices. It was known 
that the Government was to absorb, 
for war purposes, the major portion 
of the country’s production, and it 
was felt therefore that there would 
be a drastic curtailment in the supply 
of goods and services for civilian 
consumption. On the other hand, 
the public, because of increasing 
wages and increasing employment 
was to have vast amounts of spend- 
ing money. And as economists fore- 
saw an ever widening inflationary 
gap between civilian demand and 
available supplies, many of them 
felt that we were headed for a 
period of skyrocketing prices. 

To some extent these economists 
were right. By May 1943 com- 
modity prices had, on the average, 
risen about 35% above the prewar 
level, and the cost of living, as usual 
trailing somewhat behind commodity 
prices, has risen about 25% accord- 
ing to statistics, but had pretty 
nearly doubled according to most 
housewives. 


Price Stability 
But now, nineteen months later, 
many people, still impressed with the 
fact that prices are far higher than 
before the war, seem to overlook 
the fact that the upward movement 
ol prices practically stopped in May 


1943. It is true, of course, that 
some prices have risen during the 
past year or so; others, however, 
have dropped. And the Commodity 
Price Index and the Cost of Living 
Index of the United States De- 
partment of Labor are now both 
within 2% of where they were nine- 
teen months earlier. 

By the end of 1943 this stability 
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of prices in a wartime economy 
characterized by a Government 
spending program of $100 billion 
per year and a deficit of close to 
$50 billion per year, was a situation 
worthy of enthusiastic comment. 
But twelve months later, at the end 
of 1944, it has, as I remarked in 
the first paragraph, become one of 
our important wartime phenomena. 
And the curious part of it all is 
that few people realize that com- 
parative price stability is here and 
has been here; still fewer appreciate 
the significance of this stability ; and 
one still hears people in informed 
quarters saying that we are moving 
rapidly in the direction that Ger- 
many went during and after the 
last war. 


Four Reasons 


Of course, it would be folly to 
suppose that the price stability of 
the past nineteen months is a natural 
equilibrium brought about by an un- 
restricted supply of goods and serv- 
ices nicely balanced against an un- 
restricted demand—the sort of equi- 
librium, in other words, that we 
might hope for during an extended 
period of world peace. It is not 
that at all. It is an equilibrium 
brought into being under wartime 
conditions, partly by the productive 
efforts of business and labor, partly 
by Government controls, and partly 
by individual thrift and patriotism. 
This point probably deserves some 
amplification. 

In the first place, American busi- 
ness rolled up its sleeves and went 
into action. As a result, and in spite 
of the magnitude of the Govern- 
ment’s physical requirements for 
war, the supply of goods and serv- 
ices available to civilians has been 
far greater than was originally antic- 
ipated. It has surprised nearly 
everybody. In the second place, 


wage and salary ceilings, though not 
as rigid as some people think they 
should have been, have nevertheless 
prevented wages and salaries from 
going wild as they might have done 
under unrestrained bidding by busi- 
ness for the services of labor. In 
the third place, the heavy increase 
in personal taxes has had the effect 
of limiting the amounts of money 
which can be spent by the people 
who receive the increased wages and 
salaries. Finally, and in the fourth 
place, people have tended to save 
an unprecedented amount of their 
net incomes after taxes. 


Implications 


Whether the cause of this saving 
has been patriotism, inability to pur- 
chase the things that are actually 
wanted, the rationing of many arti- 
cles, price ceilings, or simply innate 
conservatism, 1s important but need 
not be discussed here. The fact of 
the matter is that civilian expendi- 
tures of dollars, restricted by wage 
and salary ceilings and reduced by 
personal taxes, have been still 
further held in check by the savings 
operations of the civilians them- 
selves. Hence the demand for goods 
and services as expressed through 
the willingness or ability of civilians 
to put dollars on the counter has 
been sufficiently curtailed to be in 
reasonably close relationship with 
the surprisingly large supplies of 
goods and services that have become 
available for civilian consumption. 

The importance of this equilib- 
rium is not greatly diminished by 
the fact that to some extent it is 
the result of wartime controls. The 
importance lies in the fact that, as 
a country engaged in a $100 billion 
per annum war, we were able to 
achieve it at all without imposing 
the most stringent and rigid kinds 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Economic Review—Continued 

of wartime controls over every phase 
of our national and personal exist- 
ence. The fact that we have been 
able to achieve and maintain this 
equilibrium with as little unsettle- 
ment of our civilian lives as we have 
suffered, has several implications 
that are worthy of serious thought. 
Let us consider some of these impli- 
cations because they may help us 
not only to understand our present 


situation, but also to have a some- 
what better comprehension of the 
possibilities of the future. 


Producing and Saving 


In the first place, we have demon- 
strated a capacity to produce more 
than twice the volume of goods and 
services that are being consumed 
by our civilian population, with the 
balance being purchased and con- 





Life itself goes on—on 
money every month—the pay 
check! 

The LNL Salary Continu- 
ance Plan is specifically de- 
signed to help the thousands 
of middle income families in 
this country get the most from 
the life insurance they can af- 
ford. It provides readjustment 


desired 


The Lincoln} 


as many years as 






Fort Wayne. 








Based on a Pay Check 


pay checks for the widow for 


PT National Life 
\es oy 


* 
~ 


Its Name Indicates Its Character 


should the husband die. 


Sub- 

stantial cash values at 65 make 

it attractive to the prospect. 
Because it emphasizes “in- 


come” rather than “face 
amounts,” the Salary Continu- 
ance Plan results in larger av- 
erage-sized policies for LNL 
men. 

Its appeal is broad—its per- 
sistency is good— it is salable 
today. 


Company 


Indiana 
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sumed by Government. And this is 
true in spite of the fact that the 
volume of goods and services cur- 
rently being consumed by civilians 
is, on the whole, the greatest, «l- 
though not necessarily the best, tliat 
it has ever been. This productive 
capacity is, as I have pointed out 
above, one of the important factors 
that has made possible the price 
stability we are now enjoying. And 
to that extent it is all to the good. 
Its implications as to the future, 
however, are somewhat conflicting. 
It suggests, on the one hand, the 
great prosperity and the high stand- 
ard of living that can be ours if 
we devote this capacity to the pur- 
suits of peace, and. if we can effect 
a wise and equitable distribution of 
the things we produce. It suggests, 
on the other hand, the tremendous 
increase that should take place in 
civilian consumption after the war 
if we are to utilize our demonstrated 
productive capacity and if we are 
to prevent a radical decline in pro- 
duction, employment, wages, salaries 
and profits. In fact we may well 
ask ourselves if civilian demand for 
automobiles, refrigerators, homes, 
great though it will be, will be sufh- 
cient to utilize the surplus capacity 
that will be available if, after the 
war, the Government drastically 
curtails its spending and consuming 
operations. 

In the second place, as a people, 
we have demonstrated a willingness 
to spend only a portion of our net 
incomes and to use the balance for 
buying war bonds, building up our 
holdings of currency and bank de- 
posits, buying life insurance, and 
buying war bonds, building up our 
debts. This willingness, whatever 
may be its cause, has conflicting im- 
plications as regards the postwar 
future. On the one hand, a habit 
of savings once acquired may be 
longer lived than many of us expect, 
and it may serve to restrain some 
of the recklessness with which 
people are expected to spend money 
when and if wartime controls «re 
relaxed. On the other hand, it cin- 
not be denied that the accumula ‘ed 
purchasing power inherent in mich 
of these savings provides the where- 
withal for a powerful demand ‘or 
goods and services of all kinds in 
case the public decides to go o: a 
postwar spending spree. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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LIBERALIZING UNDERWRITING 


r. Edward Fitzsimmons, Editor 
Best’s Insurance News. 
Fulton Street 


New York 7, N. Y 


“J 


January 19, 1945 


lbear Mr. Fitzsimmons: 


| have read with some interest Mr. 
Hope’s article in your January issue on 
“liberalizing Underwriting.” I venture 
to suggest that his edifice, buttressed 
though it be by a quotation from Mr. 
J. B. Maclean, is not altogether on a 
sound foundation. I fail to see that there 
should be any relationship between popu- 
lation mortality and insurance mortality, 
aud merely quoting the rate of mortality 
at certain ages in the two groups does 
not necessarily establish a relationship. 
Any statistical comparisons between the 
mortality of the insured group and the 
mi tality of the population as a whole 
are of purely academic interest unless 
the insured lives are a_ representative 
sample of the general population. This 
is what Mr. Hope assumes and this, I 
suggest, is very far from being the case. 
| am reminded of the somewhat anti- 
quated exposition that if we could insure 
every person passing a given point for the 
same amount we would not have to 
bother about any selection process at all. 
The selection process exists because 
jundamentally insurance is a business and 
the insurance company wishes to write 
profitable business. The section of the 
population which becomes insured is not 
necessarily a representative sample of 
the entire population and the fact that 
the mortality of the insured group is ap- 
parently a constant percentage of the 
population mortality at the same ages is, 
[ submit, a matter of chance. There 
might be a considerable divergence be- 
tween the two rates. For example, the 
population mortality at ages between 20 
and 30 will be greatly affected by the 
deaths due to war and possibly will be 
more adversely affected than will be the 
insurance mortality at the same ages since 
the number of lives insured at these 
young ages is a smaller proportion of the 
total population at these ages than at 
ome of the older ages. 

In commenting upon future mortality 
Mr. Hope remarks that each of the im- 
pairment studies was not related to a 
fixed standard table. I think many of 
the underwriters would lament this fact, 
it it does not vitiate the results of the 
tudies. Any investigation of any impair- 
‘ent is undertaken to find out whether 
not the mortality on this impairment 
above, equal to or below the normal. 
‘ithout wishing in any way to defend 
> use of separate standards on each 
tudy, I fail to see what it has to do 
‘ith underwriting practice. 

Liberalizing underwriting is a fine and 
iot uncommon phrase, but I wish Mr. 
‘ope or some of his supporters would 
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detine it a little more exactly. It would 
also be helpful if they would indicate 
how an insurance company might put this 
liberalization into practice. 1 might re- 
mind Mr. Hope that a favorable experi- 
ence On any impairment is not a reason 
for liberalization of underwriting since 
the experience will not continue favorable 
unless the same selection is exercised as 
on the original material. Anyone reason- 
ably familiar with underwriting practice 
over the past 20 years can point out the 
rather obvious results of liberal under- 
writing. One company after another has 
found cause for regret in liberality. If 
all Mr. Hope wants to do is to increase 
the mortality ratio by a few points, any 
underwriter can suggest ways and means 
of doing so, but he will not guarantee 


MN IN 





that the ultimate mortality will remain 
within the few points allowed. If Com- 
pany A, for example, decides to adopt 
Mr. Hope’s suggestions while Company 
B maintains its somewhat stricter stand- 
ards of selection, the result is not a slight 
increase in cost for Company A. The 
liberal underwriting company immedi- 
ately becomes a target for all the doubt- 
ful and borderline business that is around 
and the result is generally a considerable 
difference in the mortality rate of the 
two companies. Presumably, however, 
Mr. Hope is aware of this and is sug- 
gesting that the liberal attitude be adopted 
by all companies. 

Mr. Hope encourages the prevalent and 
mistaken idea that all the requirements 
from urinalysis to blood sugar tolerance 
tests are fiendish devices on the part of 
the Home Office to prevent the public 
getting insurance and the. agents getting 
commissions. This criticism, which has 


probably existed since the days of the 
Old Equitable, ignores to a marked ex- 
tent the fact that many of these require- 
ments enable the company to give insur- 
ance and thereby allow the agent to have 
his commission. Further, if insurance is 
based upon the principle of average, is it 
fair to include in the average group any 
life distinctly under average, either be- 
cause Of a known or unknown impair- 
ment? All the additional requirements, 
are, | suggest, part of “the advancing 
front of medicine” to which Mr. Hope 
refers. As our knowledge of impairments 
and skill in diagnosis grows so our classi- 
fication and selection should also grow. It 
is the underwriter’s job to see that the 
risks he accepts are good enough to give 
an average result. The selection of lives 
consists in accurately pricing a product. 
The more we know about the product 
the easier it is to fix the proper price. 
The result of underpricing any product 
either in life insurance or any other busi- 
ness usually results in a loss to the busi- 
ness. 

So long as insurance is sold or bought 
there is definite anti-selection and this is 
true in all forms of insurance. No acci- 
dent and health underwriter, for example, 
would relax his underwriting standards 
because the morbidity rate has improved 
throughout the nation, and this is what 
Mr. Hope is asking us to do in life in- 
surance, 

Mr. Hope is not without practical sug- 
gestions, but if he really wishes to cut 
down on the requirements and is not 
afraid of a slight increase in the mor- 
tality, why does he not advocate the 
sti indards of underwriting which prevail 
in industrial insurance ¢ The industrial 
insurance mortality is a few points higher 
than Ordinary and the selection process 
is simplified. I shall await with interest 
the announcement that some company is 
taking Mr. Hope’s advice and undtrwrit- 
ing Ordinary insurance by industrial 
methods. All companies recognize that 
there is an economic point below which it 
is not profitable to have too many re- 
quirements and the additional require- 
ments are not invoked without due cause. 

It is easy to demonstrate by figures that 
if we increased the av erage rate of mor- 
tality among insured lives by 10% the 
cost would not be very great. The poe 
writer happens to think, however, that in 
practice a_ letting dow n of standards 
would result in a much higher addition 
to the mortality and a much greater cost 
to the company. He may find it necessary 
to adopt the motto, “Abandon Hope all 
ye who enter here.” 


Yours sincerely, 


Signed, Andrew C. Webster, 
Assistant Manager of Selection, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York. 
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Policyholders in the United States and 
( Y) Canada can take real gratification in | 
@ the knowledge that 1944 results were 1 
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The following items taken from the o* 

R I P () R T \ Annual Statement reflect the accom- si 
() N 19 4. 4 plishments of the Company’s organ- - 
ization: r 

i 

1. Insurances and Annuities ™ 


in Force... $842,153,947 cet 











2. New Business Placed.... 116,710,441 | - 
_ 3. Assets 222,441,886 e 
- 4. Liabilities uu... 212,034,980 ih 
Y ge} 
L 5. Capital, Contingency 


Y | 
Yj Reserve and Surplus 10,406,906 phi 
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The Company’s complete annual report 
fol] 


will be gladly mailed upon request. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA 
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been issued for the revision or 

reconstruction of the postwar tax 
system have not faced directly the 
dilemma presented by the goal of 
business recovery and the method of 
progressive taxation of individual 
incomes. It is said, in these plans, 
that the war-time rates of the sur- 
tax are too high, but the respective 
plans then proceed to suggest sur- 
tax rate scales which can be con- 
sidered moderate only by comparison 
with those now applicable. By any 
other standard they must be consid- 
ered excessive. It appears desirable 
to emphasize the discrepancy and 
the inconsistency of these aspects of 
the postwar tax plans. 

The authors of all of these plans 
are agreed as to the need and desir- 
ability of large-scale business activ- 
ity after the war. Their chief con- 
cern is really with employment, and 
they recognize that jobs can be pro- 
vided ‘on a large scale in private 
employment only when business is 
operating ‘at a high level. Further, 
they recognize that vigorous busi- 
ness activity, with concomitant high 
level employment, depends on an 
ample flow of capital funds and a 
general readiness to undertake risky 
ventures. The excerpts quoted below 
reveal the clarity with which this 
phase of the problem is perceived 
and stated. 


Tec: various plans that have 


Plans 


The Twin Cities Plan has the 
following : * 

The economic and social objec- 
tives that are our goal in America 
can best be attained within the 
framework of the private enter- 
prise system, which has made pos- 
sible the values so prized by us. 
The impelling force of the private 
enterprise system is available 
venture capital that can and will 
be used to finance new industries 
and expand established industries. 

Jnless capital ventures in increas- 
ing amounts as our war produc- 


PROGRESSIVE TAXATION 


by HARLEY L. LUTZ 


Professor of Public Finance, Princeton 


tion diminishes and our labor 
force expands year after year, our 
economy may become static or 
even retrograde.***** 

Venture capital is made avail- 
able to promote new enterprises 
or ailing old enterprises because, 
in the opinion of investors, they 
have a chance to receive rewards 
commensurate with the risks in- 
volved. 

The C.E.D. Plan deals with the 
same subject in part as follows :? 


**the tax system must impose 
the least possible restriction upon 
an expansion of production and 
employment. Particular care 

_ should be taken not to discourage 
the launching of new enterprises 
and the natural urge of every 
business man to try to make his 
business grow. By the continuous 
starting of new businesses, and 
the steady growth of old ones, 
more jobs get created and more 
wages get paid. Care must also be 
taken that personal income taxa- 
tion does not penalize unusual 
abilities, or undermine thrift, am- 
bition and hard work by unduly 
limiting the rewards. 


The Ruml-Sonne Plan joins the 
chorus with the following,? which 
contains one sour note: 


The basis of America’s post- 
war economy should be private 
enterprise, with private business 
and industry and agriculture the 
people’s primary means for pro- 
viding jobs and producing goods 
and services; with government 
performing its constitutional func- 
tion of establishing the rules of 
the game, acting as impartial ref- 





1 Postwar Taxes, 5. 

2A Postwar Boloogs Tax Plan for High 
Employment, Proposed by The_ Research Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic Devel- 


opment, p. 7. 

* Fiscal and Monetary Policy, by B. Ruml 
and C. Sonne, p. 

‘Postwar Tax Plan, Reprints of a series of 
articles by a 'N. Nelson in the New 


York Times, p. 


eree, and effecting fiscal policies 
through taxation and expenditure 
programs, such as public works, 
that will mesh with private under- 


takings. 
Need Incentive 


All of us—Business, Labor and 
Agriculture—agree that there 
must be adequate incentive to en- 
courage risk and responsibility ; 
otherwise dollars saved will not 
be dollars dared for backing new 
possibilities for new jobs opened 
by new ideas, nor will the new 
ideas themselves be forthcoming. 


Mr. Godfrey Nelson has written 
the following : * 

As a practical matter, we must 
recognize that production is what 
makes for national prosperity. 
Unless we are willing to reward 
those who have the intelligence, 
energy, vision, and the means to 
create new industrial enterprises, 
we cannot hope to accomplish a 
national prosperity in peacetime. 


These passages reveal complete 
accord among the tax planners as 
to the conditions which must be ful- 
filled if there is to be substantial em- 
ployment, good wages, and a rising 
standard of living after the’ war. 
They agree that there must be an 
ample flow of investment funds into 
new and old enterprises; that all 
manner of risks are involved which 
operate as deterrents to such invest- 
ment ; and that there must be recog- 
nition to those who assume these 
risks of a reward which will be 
sufficient to overcome the disposi- 
tion to play safe. In other words, 
they all recognize the profit motive 
and insist that it must be given free 
scope. And either directly or by 
implication, they concede that rec- 
ognition of the profit motive in- 
volves letting the individual keep a 
substantial share of that which he 
makes. 

(Continued on the next page) 









Progressive Taxation—Continued 


Certain differences of viewpoint 
have been expressed in the various 
plans as to some of the procedures 
most likely to achieve these goals. 
In so far as these differences relate 
to the methods of dealing with corpo- 
rations, they have already been dis- 
cussed by this writer in an ‘earlier 
issue of Tax Review.® 


Inconsistencies 


In contrast with the differing 
views as to whether corporations 
should be taxed heavily or exempted, 
there is general agreement in these 
plans as to the method for taxing 
individual incomes. The criticism to 
be made here is that this method is 
inconsistent with the doctrine laid 
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i How long has this been going on? 


= To be exact, over thirty-nine years. We 
se refer to the progress story “Anico”’ has 


“Men of Anico” feel secure on this score 
because they know they have a cooperative 
and understanding home office . . . know 
that this success story will continue: 


Gross Income for 1943....$ 34,467,306.92 


previous year..... 
Total Assets........ 


previous year..... 


previous year..... 
Insurance in Force... 


previous year..... 
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down in the several passages quoted 
above. The inconsistency lies in the 
kind of surtax rate progression that 
is proposed. The following tabula- 
tion of combined normal and surtax 
rates will illustrate the point: 


Combined Normal and Surtax Rates 
on Individual Net Incomes to 


$100,000a 
Taxable Twin Cities Ruml- 

Income (b) (c) C.E.D. Sonne Nelson 
$ 2,000 10% 16% 6% 10% 
4,000 6 8 18% 18 1 

6,000 18 20 21 22 
8,000 19 22 24 26 20 
10,000 21 24 27 29 
25,000 31 38 42 38 30 
50,000 39 48 45 46 40 


100,000 46 59 49 60 50 

a. The rates shown are applicable to the 
income bracket of which the amount shown 
is the top amount. The Nelson Plan uses a 
taxable income bracket $5,000-$10,000 instead 
of the brackets shown. 

b. Rate scale with sales tax. 

c. Rate scale without sales tax. 














4,113,050.86 
129,200,003.80 


17,426,812.31 
18,186,933.52 


1,252,245.69 
1,123,640,510.00 


131,210,924.00 
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The Twin Cities Plan and the 
Nelson Plan propose a normal tax 
of 10 per cent. In the Ruml-Sonne 
Plan the normal tax rate is 16 per 
cent. The C.E.D. Plan uses a con- 
solidated rate scale. The rates shown 
here for this plan are those appli- 
cable to the income of, a married 
person with two dependents, who 
would be entitled, under the plan, to 
a total personal exemption of $2,100. 

It will be interesting to note what 
the various plans say about the kind 
of taxation that is proposed for in- 
dividual incomes. 

The Twin Cities Plan says: * 


If all of the taxable income 
above $5,000 for each of the mil- 
lion and a quarter taxpayers in 
this group were confiscated by the 
treasury, the total yield would be 
only $8,353 billion. This is only 
slightly more than the amount 
estimated to be necessary to bal- 
ance the postwar budget when a 
corporate tax of 40 per cent and 
the miscellaneous receipts of the 
treasury are added. If the gov- 
ernment were to confiscate all in- 
comes above the $5,000 level, in- 
comes above that amount would 
soon cease to exist and individual 
initiative would be stifled.** 
There is certainly a point well be- 
low complete confiscation at which 
the tax rates in the upper brackets 
operate just as surely to eliminate 
further progress as though the 
taxes were 100 per cent. 


The C.E.D. Plan says:* 


***With national income 4s 
high as $140,000,000,000, | the 
total taxable income in the tas 
brackets above $10,000 is esti 
mated at only around $6,000,000. 
000. Of this, even with the mod 
erated rates proposed in this tay 
program, nearly half would bé 
paid in federal income taxes. The 
taxpayers would, of course. pa! 
further sizable amounts in othe 
forms of federal taxation, and! 
state and local taxes. ‘Juit 
plainly, ambition and inventive 
ness and harder work and mor 
thrift are on the way to atroph 
when the individual must pay at] 
heavier taxes than those propose 
(Italics in original) .* 


b 


8 CF. The Tax Review. August 1944. 
®* Op. cit. pp. 16, 
™Op. cit. p. 12. 
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The Ruml-Sonne Plan observes 
‘hat the higher surtax rates should 
reflect considerations of social rather 
than fiscal policy, and points out that 
the revenue contribution of these 
‘ates to the total yield of the individ- 
ual income tax is negligible. Mr. 
Nelson cites the experience of the 
'920’s to show that “lowered income 
tax rates go hand in hand with in- 
creased national income.” 


Inequality Creates Initiative 


It is evident that while the post- 
war tax planners appear to have 
been aware of the inconsistency of 
their position, they have proceeded 
to propose individual income tax 
rate schedules which ignore that 
awareness. The Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development states that to 
take more than half of all income in 
the brackets above $10,000 would 
cause atrophy of the economic vir- 
tues. It appears to assume that 
when no more than half is taken, 
this bad result will not occur. But of 
this there can be no assurance. As 
the Twin Cities Plan remarks, there 
is a point well below full confisca- 
tion at which the results are fully 
as bad as would be produced by 
complete’ confiscation. 

But even this point well below 
confiscation must be shunned. If the 
citizens are levied upon at rates any- 
where near the level which is just 
as deadly to initiative, thrift and 
enterprise, as if the rate were 100 
per cent, the consequences for the 
high hopes expressed for the future 
of enterprise will be disastrous. 

It is evidently not yet clearly seen 
even by those able groups which 
have been devoting time and thought 
to the problems of the postwar pe- 
riod, that the goal of free private en- 
terprise and the goal of progressive 
taxation are entirely inconsistent. 


Free private enterprise, operating 


under competitive conditions and, 
in Mr. Ruml’s words, under the 
rules of the game as established by 


government and supervised by gov- 
ernment as impartial referee, leads 


to inequality of incomes. This in- 
equality derives from all of the vari- 


ations of energy, capacity, imagina- 


tion and daring which distinguish 
individuals, together with the differ- 
ences in the risks involved in differ- 
ent economic fields. When we talk 
olf encouraging and promoting pri- 
vate enterprise we can only mean 
MARCH 
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that we intend to accept the inequal- 
ity of incomes that will inevitably 
result if the system works well. 


Redistributing Poverty—Not Wealth 


Apply the concept of playing the 
game acording to the rules, it 1s 
easy to see what would happen to 
morale in the field of sports if a 
football team that won its game 
by seven touchdowns to three were 
to be told at the end of the second 
half that three touchdowns were to 
be taken from its score because of its 
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greater ability to make touchdowns. 
Substitute dollars for touchdowns 
and the illustration applies to the 
effect of progressive taxation upon 
the effort and initiative of individ- 
uals in business. 

The ultimate goal of progressive 
taxation is the equalization of in- 
comes. This puts it at exact cross 
purposes with the development of 
enterprise. Messrs. Ruml and Sonne 
admit the element of social purpose 
in their surtax scheme. This social 


purpose is the emphasis upon the 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Progressive Taxation—Continued 
equalization of wealth and incomes 
which has been so effectively pro- 
moted by the drastic progression ot 
taxes on incomes and estates. 

Any progressive tax scale is a 
longer or shorter step toward the 
final goal, according to the degree of 
progression involved. By whatever 
degree of equalization is achieved, 
the motives and incentives of enter- 
prise are correspondingly impaired. 
Some one has said that the redistri- 
bution that will be achieved is a re- 
distribution of poverty rather than 
of wealth. 

The ideals for the postwar period 
have introduced another social pur- 
pose. It is quite different from the 
egalitarianism which had come to 
be accepted, before the present war, 
as the highest social purpose. This 
new aim or purpose of society is 
jobs, real jobs in which goods and 
services are to be produced that will 
be worth enough to make the laborer 
worthy of his hire. It is as clear as 
day that the new purpose of real 
jobs in private employment and the 
old purpose of equalizing incomes 
cannot both be realized. The post- 
war tax planners themselves have 
admitted as much in the first set 
of excerpts quoted above. Unfor- 
tunately they have been so thor- 
oughly imbued with the old purpose 
of equalization that they have been 
unable to follow this aspect of their 
logic when they came to devising tax 
rate schedules for individuals. 

It may be true that the doctrine 
of progression has been so fully 
accepted by the people as to eliminate 
the possibility of a change. It is 
said to be not politically feasible to 
abandon progression since the peo- 
ple want it. But it is time to go to 








the people and ask which they want 
more—jobs or taxation for a so- 
cial purpose? The mass of the 
voters are sensible enough, know 
enough about the facts of getting a 
living, to understand that they can't 
have both. Perhaps they would get 
the point better if they were to be 
asked how much “‘Russian dressing”’ 
they wanted on the salad. 


Crossroads 


Some one has said that mankind 
is always standing at the crossroads 
of destiny, so it does not help much 
to say that here is another such cross- 
road. But in any event, the parting 
of the ways is not always as clearly 
indicated as it is in the present issue. 
One road carries the markings of 
private enterprise, jobs, investment, 
risk-taking, and inequality of in- 
comes, but with a rising level 
of incomes and well-being for all 
in the new prosperity The other 
road carries the markings of equal- 
ization of wealth and incomes 
through taxation, mass unemploy- 
ment, government support of the 
economy and eventual government 
ownership and control of the whole 
economy. 

It is not too late to make the 
choice, although the time is getting 
short. If we do no more than to 
accept the kind of tax rate schedules 
which have been set out in the tax 
plans thus far proposed, we shall 
have made the choice, and in this 
writer’s opinion, the wrong choice, 
by that acceptance. 

3y way of revealing an apprecia- 
tion of the situation in which the 
tax planners found themselves, 
though not at all to express sym- 
pathy, it should be said that the rock 





on which they foundered is the kiid 
of federal budget which they set 
up for the postwar period. From 
some experience with the problem 
of speculating about the postwar 
budgetary requirements, this writer 
realizes that when any one under- 
takes to find enough tax revenue 
to supply a postwar tederal budget 
of $18-$20 billion, it is impossible 
to avoid putting on the screws. In 
the effort to be realistic about the 
budgets, the tax planners have been 
forced to become unrealistic as to 
the effects of their tax proposals 
upon the economic system which 
they want to foster. 

But most of the postwar tax plans 
are, in fact, unrealistic about the 
budget. This judgment does not rest 
on a prediction of what the total 
will actually be, but on a conviction 
that this total can be materially less 
than the $18-$20 billion usually 
mentioned. Unless there be a res- 
olute will to hold down the federal 
expenditures, the taxes required 
must rise to limits at which will be 
produced the repressive effects that 
everyone wants to avoid. 

The arch villain in the postwar 
fiscal drama will be another “social- 
purpose” of an earlier era, namely, 
the purpose of having the federal 
government underwrite the good life 
for all. It will be a drama of real 
life, in which there will be no gal- 
lant, dashing hero to rescue the fair 
heroine (the private enterprise sys- 
tem) from being thrown over the 
cliff, sawed in two, or tied on the 
tracks before the approaching Mid- 
night Express. So the heroine will 
probably be forced to succumb to 
the fate worse than death. 
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NE fundamental management 
C) ries due tor real overhaul- 

ing right now 1s that ot sales- 
men’s compensation. Though long 
one of the worst-abused policies 
in business, it is fast coming into a 
position that demands action. (Ed. 
Note: While all of the remarks here- 
in are not applicable to the life in- 
surance business, no doubt the sug- 
gestions for improvement will be of 
more than passing interest to life 
insurance managements. ) 

For salesmen’s compensation is 
one of the big keys to successful 
postwar selling. And if industry 
doesn’t immediately get down to 
cleaning house of this manpower 
abuse, it will find itself facing a 
sales manpower tamine at a time 
when all available talent will be 
needed to sell increased production. 

Major part of compensation head- 
aches are not war born. Fact of 
the matter is that, in countless in- 
stances, Organizations entered the 
war with wasteful, fragile sales or- 
yanizations and payment methods, 
the faultiness of which has only 
Leen accentuated by the war. It is 
these weaknesses which must be 
corrected as a fundamental part of 
postwar planning, otherwise it will 
be like planning to erect a mansion 
on swamp land. 


What's Wrong with Prewar Methods? 


The two most popular prewar 
payment plans were straight salary 
and straight commission. Serious 
flaws existed in each method. 

_ Straight Salary: Most outstand- 
ing disadvantage here is lack of 
direct incentive. Good work is not 
sufficiently rewarded, poor work is 
too often overpaid. When a sales- 
man does not find his income ad- 
justed to the effort which he puts in 
every day or every week, he tends 
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to take it easy. While straight salary 
provides wage stability, thus theo- 
retically relieving the salesman of 
anxiety and permitting him to con- 
centrate on long-range sales-build- 
ing instead of immediate orders, the 
average man is not inclined to 
bother helping the customer with 
his problems, his merchandising 
headaches, etc., unless he believes he 
will be directly rewarded for this 
work. 


Straight Commission Drawbacks 


Straight Commission: Here the 
salesman is under red-hot pressure 
to roll up volume of immediate 
short-time sales regardless of long- 
run good to himself or his company. 
The salesman, interested in his own 
bread and butter, is forced to push 
easy-selling goods. In addition he 
has no time to sell customer satisfac- 
tion. He has to make a sale to make 
a living. He can’t be bothered with 
window displays, advertising, and 
promotion. He doesn’t know what 
it means to drop in on a customer 
just to find out if the account is 
satisfied with the merchandise. Why 
should he? He is being rewarded 
only for visible sales, not on the basis 
of his real contribution to the prof- 
itable operation of all the business. 

Under either straight salary or 
straight commission, the salesman’s 
position is the most tenuous in the 
company. Too often, he’s working 
for an inadequate wage or irregular 
commission. 

Underpaid salesmen find the best 
answer to their problem in the de- 
mand for more territory. Enticed by 
the idea of new business and fright- 
ened at the tremendous -§sales- 
force turnover, management quickly 
agrees. Greed for territory rules 
many sales operations to the exclu- 
sion of more important cost and 
profit considerations. 


PAYING SALESMEN 


This method of operation can 
only result in haphazard market 
development. New customers repre- 
sent the cream to the salesman, 
hence must be cultivated regardless 
of the cost to the company. Custom- 
ers already won are just old cus- 
tomers—sometimes even a drain 
on the salesman’s time, according 
to his way of thinking. As a result, 
many a good old customer is now in 
the “dead file.” Customer turnover 
becomes almost as great as staff 
turnover. 

All of this means just one thing: 
The ultimate aim of all sales, the 
satisfaction of the user of the prod- 
uct throughout the lifetime of the 
product, is forgotten. Instead, the 
sole goal becomes one of finding new 
buyers. 

Another result of underpaid sales- 
men is the high cost. Pressure on 
the salesmen will always push the 
bread-and-butter, short-profit items 
to the fore. If the salesman is able 
to set prices or discounts, this will 
be more than ever true, for salesmen 
are quick to find out that it is short- 
profit or high-discount items which 
are the open sesame to neW ac- 
counts. Underpaid or poorly com- 
pensated salesmen forget all they 
have ever heard about the desira- 
bility of building old accounts by 
selling the full line. End result: the 
phenomenon of profitless accounts. 


Good Points for Good Compensation 
Plans 


Johns-Manville Sales Corp., New 
York City, has developed a formula 
for compensating salesmen which 
covers the most essential points for 
any successful system. Arthur Hood, 
J-M Director of Dealer Relations, 
states that any good compensation 
plan must: 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dollars and Sense—Continued 


Make it easy to obtain a certain 
volume of sales. 

Result in added sales yolume on 
certain items. 

Maintain standard selling prices. 

Concentrate sales effort on pre- 
ferred types of customers. 

Keep returns, cancellations, and 
complaints to a minimum. 

With those objectives in mind, 
Hood lists his idea of the basic re- 
quirements for successful salesmen’s 
compensation plans as: 


1. Simplicity. The plan must be 
easily understood by the company 
and by the men. 

2. Fairness. It must be to both 
the company and the salesman. It 
should reward both fairly and should 
not exact undue penalties from 
either. 

3. Decent pay. It must provide a 
total compensation which enables 
the men to maintain a standard of 
living compatible with the people 
they approach. Total earnings must 
be high enough to attract and keep 
desirable men, but not too high or 
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a been identified with Prudential adver- 
8B tising. It is recognized throughout 
ee the United States and Canada as the 
“~~ trademark of a great life insurance 
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That is one of the reasons why, 
when you sell Prudential, though you 
still have to sell the need and the idea, 
you don’t have to sell the Company. 
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too low in comparison with what 
other companies in the same or 
similar industries are paying. 

4. Incentives. Any compensation 
plan, if it’s to bring out the best in 
salesmen, must offer some stimulus 
to produce. This stimulus should be 
direct—there should be visible re- 
lationship between effort and pay. 
For example: a company that wants 
its salesmen to work hard on win- 
dow displays should find some way 
of rewarding them according to the 
number put in (direct relationship) 
rather than according to over-all 
company profits (very indirect rela- 
tionship). 

5. Protection for the customer. 
No plan is good if it antagonizes or 
loses customers. On the contrary, 
it has achieved a major objective 
if it encourages the salesman to serv- 
ice his customers, help them with 
display, merchandising problems. 

6. Workability. System should 
work in bad times as well as good. 
Sales organizations are sometimes 
disrupted and general dissatisfac- 
tion caused by compensation plans 
changed too often to fit short-range 
changes in business conditions. 

7. Flexibility. Plan must be flexi- 
ble enough to meet varying condli- 
tions in different sales territories. 

8. Reasonable sales cost. Toial 
compensation paid to _ salesmen 
should bear a reasonable relation- 
ship to sales value, both for the 
individual salesmen and for the 
salesforce as a whole. 

9. Low operating costs. Plan 
should require a minimum of cleri- 
cal cost to operate it. 


Plans That Work 


Today’s trend is strongly away 
from straight commission and 
straight salary forms of compensa- 
tion, and toward a plan which pro- 
vides salary plus extra compensation 
for sales in excess of predetermined 
volumes. This provides a stable 
wage for all salesmen, plus the 
incentive needed to build sales. 

This method, many sales man- 
agers believe, offers management the 
greatest possible opportunity “ 
building strong sale staffs and long 
range business stability as well : as 
large volume of immediate sa‘< 
They look for great eamemeent i in 
sales compensation along the lines 

(Continued on page 66) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 87th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


New Business Paid-For...... $ 265,152,571—Increase over 1943...... 16% 
Total Insurance In Force... .$4,437,471,123—Increase over 1943...... 4% 
Number of Policies In Force. 1,163,300—Increase over 1943...... 3% 
Total Admitted Assets....... $1,757,656,104—Increase over 1943...... 7% 








STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1944 














: 4 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

ee eee $ 32,662,837 | BUN DNIIOGD oc in ncscccccccccs: $1,223,527,318 

‘ - , Payments not yet d der install- 

. —_—— y yet due under in 

U. S. A. Gov't —“eaens — 442.330.118° ment settlements ................ 227,304,035 

fully guaranteed ..............-. ities | Reserves for Annuities and Special 
een ee aew hen 917,193,855 i a gee ae 125,870,110 
Mortgages on Real Estate .......... 213,743,676 Dividends Payable in 1945 ......... 36,600,000 
Dividends left with Company ...... 10,264,327 
ee 22,314,026 Dividends Payable and Deferred ... 1,402,836 
Policy Loans ............+seeeeeee $1,230,859 Reserve for 1945 Taxes ............ 4,400,000 
SG GAGE: 6 edn sccenecncasens 13,518,261 Reserve for other Liabilities ........ 1,918,137 
Net Interest and Rent due and accrued 16,315,936 “na - rome oa ‘ht Peleg capable 11,471,477 
ortgage loan special reserve ...... 6,714,158 
Net Premiums Due ................ 18,143,575 Bond special reserve ............... 5,169,051 
I ede eud eeeeeadeds 202,961 Reserve for Contingencies .......... 103,014,655 
 viiidinbenidindeddtdeues $1,757,656,104 i Hidawiiedteesaucedawnael $1,757,656,104 


* Includes Securities with Par Value of $260,000, on Deposit with State Authorities. 








From the Report of the Examining Committee of Policyholders— 


‘‘Notwithstanding increased privileges and service to policyholders, the Company’s 
operations expense rate remains low as the result of continued simplicity of its plans of 
insurance and its low lapse and mortality experience rates. Home Office economy is 
indicated by the small number of its official and clerical staff of only 27 persons per 


$100,000,000 of insurance in force.” 
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1944 RECORD OF NATIONAL SERVICE LIFE INSURANCE 
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N.A.L.U. CANCELS MID-YEAR MEETING 


National Association of Life 

Underwriters has voted unani- 
mously to cancel the Mid-Year 
Meeting scheduled to be held in 
Omaha, March 15-17, William H. 
Andrews, Jr., president, announced 
last month. 

While the Board of Trustees and 
several government departments rec- 
ognize the important value of the 
services of life underwriters to the 
war effort, the Board decided, after 
careful study of the rules govern- 
ing meetings, not to make applica- 
tion to hold the Mid-Year Meeting. 
The consideration of a national con- 
vention in the fall must await de- 
velopments. 

The Board of Trustees, which is 
composed of seventeen officers and 
trustees, is fully empowered to carry 
on the work of the National Asso- 
ciation by the resolution adopted at 
the Chicago Convention, August 19, 
1942, and will hold its Mid-Year 
Meeting probably in March at a 
place to be announced later. The 
Board will report fully to the mem- 
bership on the work of the Associa- 
tion at that time. 

In making the foregoing an- 
nouncement, Mr. Andrews stated 
that it is the opinion of the National 
Association that no state or regional 
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meeting of more than 50 life under- 
writers can be held unless and until 
application is made and permission 
secured from the War Committee 
on Conventions. It is further be- 
lieved that applications for state 
meetings, state sales congresses and 
regional sales congresses, to be at- 
tended by more than 50 persons, will 
be disapproved. Purely local sales 
congresses which require neither 
travel by train nor sleeping accom- 
modations in hotels and which are 
attended only by persons living 
within the normal trading area of 
the city in which the meeting is be- 
ing held are not believed to be af- 
fected by the new rules. 


Local Meetings 


Mr. Andrews stated that while 
the ban on national and state meet- 
ings of more than 50 persons is be- 
ing rigidly enforced through disap- 
proval of practically all applications, 
the rules do not appear to apply to 
weekly or monthly meetings of life 


underwriters’ associations, Civic 
clubs, chambers of commerce. He 
quoted from “Business Action’ 


(January 29), the weekly report 
from the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which said, “Con- 
vention Exception: If, after Febru- 





ary 1 you plan to have strictly a 
local meeting of more than 50 per- 
sons using only city or suburban 
transit facilities—or in the case of a 
rural community, transit facilities 
within the normal trading area—and 
for which no hotel sleeping accom- 
modations are necessary, you don’t 
have to ask for a permit.” 

Mr. Andrews pointed out that 
local associations may continue to 
hold their monthly luncheon or din- 
ner meetings, forums, study classes, 
seminars and other purely local 
meetings. Local sales congresses, if 
they meet the requirements set forth 
in the quotation from the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, appear to 
be in order, he said. In all announce- 
ments, publicity and plans for such 
meetings, the local character should 
be stressed lest the public gain the 
impression that the life underwrit- 
ers are failing to cooperate fully 
with our government in the success- 
ful prosecution of the war. He sug- 
gested that the use of badges at sales 
congresses be eliminated. 


L. A. A. 


Committee Named 


EWIS B. HENDERSHOT, 

President of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association, has an- 
nounced the appointment of various 
committees to handle the L. A. A. 
activities for the year 1945. ‘The 
following are the committees and 
the chairmen of each: Press—Al- 
bert F. Randolph, Penn Mutual 
Life; Membership, Jos. B. Treusch, 
United States Life; Cooperatio 
H. A. Richmond, Metropolitan Liie: 
Service Contact, E. Norred Trinkle. 
Shenandoah Life; Southern Round 
Table, Forrest R. Brauer, Home 
Beneficial Life. 


DIVIDEND SCALES 


— 
~~ 


- 


HE following life insurance ¢ ™- 

panies are continuing their 1°'+4 
dividend scales in 1945: Confed: ra- 
tion Life, Toronto; Equitable | ile 
Assurance Society, New York; 
Equitable Life of Iowa; Impx “ial 
Life, Toronto; Massachusetts >\u- 
tual Life, Springfield; Massac 1- 
setts Savings Banks, Boston; P:1n 
Mutual, Philadelphia ; Pilot, Green 
boro, N. C. 


nD 
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FOR HALE A CENTARY 


Time is an important factor in the operation of a 
life insurance company. Therefore, we are pleased 
to present this fiftieth annual statement showing 
the manner in which Kansas City Life Insurance 
Company has met the test of time during its first 
half century. 














The ideals and principles which we have followed 
the past fifty years will guide our future progress, 
for we are deeply conscious of our sacred steward- 
ship and responsibility to our policyholders. 


W. E. BIXBY, President 


Oth ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1944 





RESOURCES LIABILITIES 
Cash im Maales ....«..2....5:: iene $ 2,034,224.14 ee ee $144,227,166.37 
Federal Government—Direct or ‘ 
— Fully Guaranteed Obligations 68,823,932.92 Claims in Process of Settlement...... 966,954.56 
| State, County, Munic’l, School Si eoa ame ie Claims Due and Unpaid ............ NONE 
| : - _ 
a ag i ergy - nay Dividends Payable on Policies........ 1,546,964.91 
First F.H.A. Loans on City Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance 2,210,969.37 


Mortgage Real; Properties (Insured 














Estate Loans| 244 Guaranteed by Taxes Payable in 1945 ................ 450,000.00 
U. S. Government).. 26,735,699.45 Other Accrued Expenses ............. 251,687.32 
Accrued Interest on Investments...... 1,325,182.87 
ieee Hy" some a ea Pp empenem a intiincenerinenatensnl $149,653,742.53 
ms Receivable ................ ,668,589. 
Seer nn Owned, Including $482,- Surplus Unassigned .................. 4,751,506.48 
272.87 Under Contracts of Sale...... 3,277,655.01 rs dre Soe eeedawkies 4,000,008.00 
Home Office Building ................ 1,190,000.00 —_—- 
Total of Liabilities and Surplus to 
Total Net Admitted Assets ........ $158,405,249.01 PE s-sidéssneedeawees ss $158,405,249.01 


Insurance in Force—$555,263,855 


Se KANSAS CITY LIFE 
| "INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 3520 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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When he comes 
“marching home” 


he’ll remember the 
New England Mutual 


For nearly two years this Company has de- 
voted its entire national advertising program to 
the interests of the service man. 


First it advised him, in leading national week- 
lies, to “buy the full $10,000” of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. Later it told him to hold on 
to it and to keep it in force. 


This typical letter from a “G.I.” tells the 
story— 


“Please allow me to compliment you 
on the high character of your advertise- 
ment. I’m sure that the simple, straight- 
forward way in which you presented the 
facts about NSLI will convince a lot of 
service men and reflect in a substantial 
increase in goodwill towards your com- 


pany.” 


New England Mutual 


Lie Insurance Company & 5. of Boston 











The First Mutual Life Insurance Company Chartered in America— 1835 











Haw Old 


F COURSE there’s a war on! 
for bad service, it’s roughly overworked. If your 
dry cleaning isn’t delivered within three weeks, instead 


of three days, what’s the $2. answer? “Don't you 
know there’s a war on?” That’s the prize war-time ex- 
cuse for bad planning, poor execution and personal 
failures. 

Let me tell you the yarn of Jim—the corner grocer. 
A year and a half ago, | advised Jim to slow down 
or his not-too-old-ticker wouldn’t take the gaff. Jim's 
only 40, you know. Again, what was the answer: 
“Doctor, don’t you know there’s a war on? I can't get 
help.” I had quite a talk with Jim that evening. 

I didn’t see him again until about a month ago. | 
couldn’t believe my eyes. He looked ten years younger ; 
he was unruffled and smiling, and twice as busy. 

I said, ‘Jim, give me the $64. answer.” He said, 
‘After you lectured me, I woried for a while, then | 
stopped worrying, started planning, and went to work! 
It was simple, Doc, but I just wasn’t thinking.” 

Here’s how Jim did it. He installed the milk-man 
plan. He has every customer order a day in advance— 
either by leaving a written slip or by telephone. Jim 
arrives early, fills the day’s orders, keeps one boy on 
the phone, has one to deliver. Jim is free to hand out 
smiles and good service to transient customers. Jim 
has two assistants instead of the six he used to employ, 
and everyone is satisfied (including my wife). No, it 
isn’t pre-war deluxe service, but it is the best service 
in his community. And since service, like riches, is only 
comparative, that’s war-time success. And it was ac- 
complished by plan. 


Fear, Fatigue, Food 


William Mayo once said, “Fear, Fatigue, and Food, 
the ‘three F’s’ are the real enemies of mankind.” 

Fear can be overcome by orderly day-by-day think- 
ing through. Every year, gasoline shortage or no gaso- 
line shortage, depression or no depression, someone 11 
every community makes an outstanding success by pla". 

‘atigue! There’s an old saying: “Hard work never 
killed anyone.”” That’s true as long as it is scheduled 
work, orderly work, and unharried work. Again, plan. 

Food! For most of us in America, this is a ques- 
tion of moderation. Eat regularly, eat less, and eat 
a well-balanced diet—more greens and less fatteniny 
foods. Overweight after 40, as proven by actuari¢ 
tables, is a very definite health hazard, so get your 
waistline down. Today, Jim is eating according to plar. 

The big thing, however, is that Jim has added year: 
to his own life and security for his family by thinkin 
through. 
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Ane You? 


by DR. C. O. HOLLINGER 
Medical Director, Colonial Life, N. J. 


Now let’s talk about you! Sit down; take a pencil 

id paper; subtract your age from 80 and multiply it 

» 7/10, and you will have your average life expectancy. 
suppose you are 38. You, therefore, have 29.4 years 

it during which you must fulfill your earthly expec- 
tations. You may be the exception and live longer, but 
you cannot gamble on this. 

If we assume you desire to take it easy after you 
reach 60, it means you have 22 years in which you must 
accumulate everything that will make this possible. 


You can make up a schedule and break it down into 
years, and so determine today just what you must do 
this year and each succeeding year. 


1945 


1945 is the first year in your schedule. Deter- 
mine what it is you want this year, and then go out 
after it. Just like Jim, plan it! Think through! 

Most of us want more than we now have, and the 
only way that we can get the things we desire is to 
plan for them. Usually, this means work for them. 

You have a new year before you, and you can deter- 
mine tor yourself just what you want from life and 
just what proportion of this you may hope to obtain in 
1945, 

You will prove how old you are by your ability 
to hunt and fine the $64. answer, instead of stopping 
with the $2. answer: “Don’t you know there’s a war 


“99 


Oonr 


There is an old saw used by Insurance companies: 
“Annuitants never die.” Why? Because they have 
removed fear from their lives. 

How will you live? If you employ Jim’s milk-man 
plan, you will be a success story, because success is 
giving the best service in your community compared to 
your rivals regardless of conditions. This will produce 
success whether it is in 1945, or 1933, or 1960. 


—Colonial Life, N. J. 


x* * * * 


or more than 100 years the City of London has 
been paying the progeny of one Peter Morice about 
$15,000 a year as part of the considerations for rigging 
up a device to pump water into the city. The old con- 
tract has cost London about $6,500,000. There are, 
the House of Commons was informed, only another 
159 years to go. 
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eareers for 


Women 


im the 


life insurance field 


Today, more and more women are turning to 
life insurance selling as a new and interesting 
career. In selling its wide range of service 
to people, the life insurance industry offers 
women— 


I. The challenge of varied and un- 
stereotyped activity free from 
deadly routine. 


2. The opportunity to narrow the gap 
between their true ability and actual 
earnings. 


Be = The dignity of employment where 
value and appreciation increase 
with advancing years. 


A booklet describing the opportunities for 
women in life insurance selling entitled, “Is 
This for You?” has recently been issued to all 
Guardian Managers. It is one of the many sales 
and recruiting aids available at request through 
The Guardian’s Women Section, directed by 
Beatrice Jones, C. L. U. of the Agency De- 
partment. 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Home Office—New York City 


A Mutual Company Established 1860 


GUARDIAN OF AMERICAN FAMILIES FOR 85 YEARS 
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FIVE YEARS OF PROGRESS 


Jusurance Iu Zorce 


December 31, 1944 
> 106,844,316.00 
203,795,997 .00 
310,640,313.00 


December 31, 1939 
$ 68,411,560.00 
127,972,828.00 
195,984,388.00 


Assets and Liabilities 


December 31, 1944 
$ 15,604,704.78 
14,460,400.22 
1 644,304.56 


Ordinary Insurance . 
Group Insurance . 


Total Insurance 


December 31, 1939 
$ 9,158,083.82 
8,285,570.68 
872,913.14 


Admitted Assets . 
Reserves and Liabilities 


Capital and Surplus 


Jucome and Dishursements 


For Year 1939 For Year 1944 
Income $ 3,551,042.58 $ 9$,984,913.36 
Disbursements . 3, 178,683.42 3,919,690.77 
Excess: Income over Disbursements 372,359.16 2,065,222.59 


entree ae mere 


$ 18,840,691.59 
11,015,643.87 
29,856,335.46 


Since Organization to December 31, 1939 
Paid During 1940-1944 ae ae ar 
Total Paid Since Organization to December 31, 1944 . 


ghtunilel, iy 


INSURANCE COMPANY, if 


Cdancke 10, Vengirada 





Increase 
56 % 
60% 
59% 


Increase 
71% 
75% 
88% 


Increase 
69% 
23% 

455% 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


by T. J. ROSS, Public Kelations Counsel 


enough to write me about the program for your cur- 

rent meetings, he suggested that you might be inter- 
ested in an outsider’s point of view as to the place of 
public relations in your business. Well, the place of 
public relations in the life insurance business is little, 
if any, different from its place in any other business, 
especially large business operations, such as yours, 
which touch so intimately the lives of so many millions 
of people. Perhaps, therefore, it may be in order to 
give you a few observations on the subject in general. 

It is somewhat amazing, if not humiliating to one 
engaged in this work, to realize that notwithstanding all 
that has been said and written about public relations, 
particularly in recent years, there should be so much 
misunderstanding and downright ignorance on the sub- 
ject. That may be taken as a grave reflection on public 
relations men themselves. You may rightly say: Physi- 
cian, heal thyself. But in mitigation, it may be said— 
and it is common belief—that good doctors are often 
notorious for not following their own advice and that 
frequently good lawyers die without’making wills. 

Not long ago someone sent me a paper that had been 
read before the Insurance Institute of London. It was 
entitled “Public Relations—A Two-Way Process.” It 
contained at the beginning one of the best definitions 
I have seen: 

“Public Relations,” the author said, “is an American 
phrase and, curiously enough, means just what it says.” 

He went on to point out that if the words “foreign 
relations” are easily understood, why not “public rela- 
tions?” He also said that first and most definitely he 
does not go about with a bucket of whitewash in one 
hand and a bottle of chloroform in the other. It was 
his duty, he added, to clarify and to explain; not to 
falsify and obscure. The task is one of interpretation. 


|. A letter which your general chairman was good 


Merit Good Will 


Public Relations pre-supposes one fundamental and 
simple idea, namely, that what people think about a 
business is important. And the word people includes 
all kinds—the people who work for the company from 
the top down; the people with whom they come in 
daily contact, at home, at the movies, in the streets; 
the people who take out an insurance policy ; the people 
who sit in the legislatures and on the bench; the people 
who occupy the pulpits and run the gas stations; the 
people who write for newspapers and mdgazines and 
the people who read them; the people who listen to the 
radio. 

These are the people who are important in public 
elations. Because public relations, as I see it, is so 
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conducting business as to merit public good will and 
seeking actively to obtain it. It calls for deliberate 
action with public opinion in mind—not just a willing- 
ness to have public good will, if you can get it without 
too much trouble. It requires hard work and some 
sacrifice. 

There is, of course, nothing new in this idea. What 
is new is the growing realization on the part of more 
and more business men of its significance so far as their 
own operations are concerned. 

It would be less than frank to say that there are 
some nonsensical notions on the subject. There is a 
great deal of lip service to the idea. You will hear 
men say: Oh yes, I am all for public relations—and 
then act as though it meant nothing at all to them. 
They forget that the important thing is what you are 
and what you do—not merely what you say. 


Management Function 


Public relations is essentially a management function. 
It is not solely the function of advertising or other 
forms of publicity or sales promotion. It is not meas- 
ured in column inches of newspaper space. The real 
public relations officer of a business is the head of that 
business. The man who may have the title has two 
definite responsibilities: One is to advise with the 
management on public relations, and the other is to 
help articulate the company’s policies and practices. 
His job is to help create and shape policies which, if 
sincerely practiced and effectively made known to the 
public, will be reflected in public good will. His work, 
if successfully done, will result in telling the company 
about the public and in telling the public about the 
company. , 

One of the most wholesome developments in business 
today is that management increasingly does recognize 
that public relations is a management function and is 
seeking to exercise it wisely. Let me give you a few 
indications of what it means in practice: 

First, sensible management recognizes that many 
factors affect public attitudes toward business corpora- 
tions, in addition to the essential one, the integrity of 
the product or service. Small things as well as big 
things are important here. Every person in the employ 
of the company may affect in some way the public 
attitude toward the company and its operations. The 
other day I heard a leading export authority say that 
his sales abroad were very definitely influenced by what 
his prospective customers in foreign countries thought 
about the attitude of people in the United States toward 
his company. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 


President 


ROBERT W. HUNTINGTON 


Chairman of the Board 





EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1944 





ASSETS 
Bonds $ 261,104,371 
Stocks 7,183,373 
Mortgage Loans 130,352,247 
Real Estate (Home Office $2,392,170) 9,787,945 
Loans on Company’s Policies 14,679,551 
Cash 12,724,377 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 3,501,256 
All Other Assets 7,410,623 
Admitted Assets $ 446,743,743 
LIABILITIES 

Policy Reserves $ 357,741,368 
Reserve for Future Payments on Claims 14,273,635 
Policyholders’ Deposits 33,871,684 

Reserve for Dividends Payable 
to Policyholders in 1945 1,547,230 
Special Reserve 2,000,000 
Taxes Payable in 1945 2,138,762 
All Other Liabilities 2,240,470 








Total $ 413,813,149 
Contingency Funds 12,326,000 
Capital Stock 3,000,000 
Surplus 17,604,594 

Total $ 446,743,743 


Increase in Insurance in Force $ 113,429,664 
Insurance in Force, December 31, 1944 1,796,581,104 
Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries, 1944 34,321,570 


Paid to Policyholders and Beneficiaries 
since Organization 


473,753,784 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE 
AND ANNUITIES 





PUBLIC RELATIONS—Continued 


Second, sensible management recognizes that the 
public relations attitude of the company stems from 
the top. Usually, if the top management thinks in terms 
of public relations, the rank and file will do likewise. 

Third, there is increasing recognition on the part 
management that public relations is just as essential 
in the management functioning of the business as {i- 
nance, accounting, sales, law and other departments. 
The public relations man must be just as competent 
his field as the finance officer, the comptroller, the gen- 
eral counsel and the sales manager in their respect 
fields. He must gain the confidence of all these manage- 
ment officials so that they will tell him their story and 
listen to his. On its part management should put him 
in the position of knowing what is going on or contem- 
plated before it happens. 


—_ 
—_ 


= 
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Sound Foundation Essential 


There is still a lot of truth in the complaint often 
made by public relations men that if their managements 
were as well disposed to cooperate with them as they 
are well equipped to help management in reaching 
sound decisions, many mistakes in the public relations 
of business would be avoided. 

Fourth, sensible management recognizes that public- 
ity is not a cure-all for things that require a surgical 
operation. They do not expect their public relations 
men to write the newspaper headlines, to get things in 
the: papers or to keep them out. They realize that it is 
better to get at the cause, than to try to soothe the 
public’s complaint or dissatisfaction. They appreciate 
that it is easier and less costly for the public relations 
man to keep them out of trouble than to get them out. 

Fifth, sensible management recognizes that when 
the press publishes unfavorable news about their com- 
pany, it is better to look into the facts before condemn- 
ing the press for fancied hostility. There are not many 
business men of stature who do not think they have 
enough to do to run their own businesses these days 
without taking on the job of telling the newspapers 
how to run theirs. 


Today 


Now these are quite commonplace and elementary, 
but they suggest some of the fundamental principles 
of sound public relations. It requires a searching scr: 
tiny of conditions in a business and an honest attempt 
at correction when it is needed. It calls for continuing 
study of things as they might be in the interest of fvr- 
ther improvement. It is not accomplished by emp‘: 
professions or issuing a bulletin. It is accomplish 
by performance. 

Publicity is only one of its tools. Publicity invol\ 
the techniques by which the public is informed abo + 
a company and its affairs. Only with a sound poli’ 
established and practiced can publicity function su-- 
cessfully in interpreting business to the public. 

| have never known a time or conditions that offer 
a greater challenge to public relations thinking on t’ 
part of all who occupy responsible places in busin« 
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and industry. And as I have already indicated, I think 
that sensible business managements have never been 
more alert than they are today to both the opportunities 
and the pitfalls that lie ahead of them in the conduct 
of their affairs so far as the public is concerned. 


Opportunities 


It is not my intention to catalogue these opportunities 
and pitfalls with any detail or completeness. But you 
may be interested in a few suggestions of the kinds of 
situation I have in mind. 

Industry in this country is well regarded at the pres- 

nt time. It has done a war job far beyond anyone’s 
dream or imagination at the outset of the war. Com- 
petent surveyors of public opinion tell us that even 
so-called big business is not now regarded as an enemy 
of the people. But how long industry’s flag will remain 
near the top of the flagpole of public opinion is a 
question that depends for its answer on circumstances 
only partially in the control of industry itself. 

What, for instance, will be the public’s verdict on 
how well industry, when the time comes, reconverts 
irom war to peacetime production? Let us assume 
that industry does everything in its power to make the 
transition as quickly as human ingenuity can contrive 
to do it. If the actual transition should be held up by 
conditions beyond industry’s control and yet people 
are led to believe that Government has done its part, 
what will the public think ? 

What will be the public’s verdict about industry in 
the matter of job opportunities when demand for war 
goods ceases? One of the problems confronting indus- 
try today is the all too prevalent notion that industry 
or management makes jobs. There is a great deal of 
talk about the millions of jobs that industry must pro- 
vide—or else. The fact is that jobs are provided only 
by the public’s demand for the things that industry 
produces or the services that business renders. 


Small Business More Important 


Many people seem to believe that big business itself 
is the great job provider. Big business enterprises do 
employ people in large numbers. But in the aggregate 
large industry employment is relatively small as com- 
pared with the great volume of employment in smaller 
businesses throughout the country, in the service oc- 
cupations, in so-called white collar jobs and in agri- 
culture. 

[ mention these two situations because they loom 
large in the future public relations of American busi- 
ness. They call for determination not only to do what is 
reasonably expected on the part of management to meet 
them constructively, but also to make sure that the 
public is so well informed on them, from the business 
man’s point of view, that it will take appropriate action 
anout them. 

American business today has an attentive audience. 
One of its great opportunities is to address that audi- 
ence in an interested and interesting way. During the 
War, when a great part of industry has been wholly, 
or almost wholly, engaged in producing war goods, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS—Continued 


many business men came to realize that advertisin; 
could do more than sell things. They began to realiz: 
that advertising can sell ideas ; that through advertisins 
people can be interested in what makes industry ticl 
and in what industry means to the individual citizen. 

Call it public relations advertising if you wish. It : 
a use of advertising that I hope will be continued and 
expanded as a necessary and desirable supplement to 
advertising that sells goods. This surely is one wa\ 
in which management, always assuming its policies 
and practices are sound, can exercise an effective 
spokesmanship for what it believes to be in the public 
interest. 

Business men today are harassed no end. They are 
surrounded by regulations and restrictions. They live 
in a gold fishbowl. It is no wonder that frustration 
sometimes besets them. It seems to me, however, that 
the long-run fairness of the American people, when 
they know the facts, warrants the courage on their part 
to stand up and speak out for what they believe to be 
right. That responsibility cannot be left to friendly edi- 
tors or commentators or to chance. 


Life Insurance Publicity 


In the matter of advertising, I have an impression 
that much, if not most, of the life insurance publicity 
is related to sales. Exceptions should be made of the 
cooperative advertising campaign to combat inflation 
and perhaps also such activities as promoting good 
health and thrift and the solution of personal problems. 
I wonder, however, if you have considered the advis- 
ability of doing more in the way of selling not just 
policies, but the insurance business as such; of trying 
to interest people in their stake in the things that make 
for stronger, solvent, progressive business enterprises 
in this business. 

Apropos this observation, I was interested a few days 
ago in reading an article by Mr. Holgar Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the Institute of Life Insurance, entitled “The 
Editors Are Looking at Life Insurance.” The gist oi 
it was that life insurance is in the news. I would go 
further and say insurance is in the news, and, there- 
fore, in the public mind. For some time insurance has 
been in the news in a big way. And I do not belicve 
that insurance can be in the news departmentally, so 
to speak. If insurance of one kind is in the news, 
insurance of all kinds is in the news, and will be in 
the news and in the public mind more and more. 

It is significant, as Mr. Johnson points out, t/at 
notwithstanding the nature of the news to which | 
refer—namely the Supreme Court’s decision in ‘ie 
S.E.U.A. case the legislation growing out of that case 
prior to the Court’s action—tt is significant, I say, t!.at 
the public’s reaction in terms of editorial comment ll 
over the country was highly favorable to the insurance 
business. Inevitably, a large proportion of this co:- 
ment mentioned the life insurance business, thus show- 
ing, I believe, that life, fire and other forms of ins«r- 
ance are linked together in the public mind—and, there- 
fore, what affects one field of insurance also affe-ts 
the others. 


_ 
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Interpretation of the Business 


What I think is even more significant, however, for 
purposes of this discussion is that the original occasion 
for this news was not any attack upon the product 
or the services of the insurance business, but upon 
insurance as a business. 

Whatever may be your opinions or beliefs as to the 
wisdom or the character of the legislation introduced 
in Congress dealing with this situation, it suggests to 
me a public relations problem that confronts everybody 
in the insurance business. Coming back to what I said 
about the advisability of interesting people in what 
makes business tick, I think an interpretation of the 
business itself is one of the important jobs to be done 
in this business right now. 


Everybody knows insurance is a good thing, but how 
many people know that the way the business is operated 
and regulated is a good way, maybe the best way? And 
how many of the employees, the agents, the policy- 
holders, the public officials, the investors and people 
generally are sold on the idea that it is or could tell 
you why they think so? 

It is a challenge, I believe, to the public relations 
thinking of this business and of every other business 
to interest people in realizing their stake in American 
business enterprise. That is one of the effective means 
of preserving and improving what is called the Amer- 
ican way. Nor can any business or section of a busi- 


| ness ascribe to itself immunity from the task. 


All for One 


The attitude of business management on this point 
I consider one of the most important problems in public 
relations confronting competitive enterprise in this 
country. To what extent are business men prepared 
to see the problems of business from a broader point 
of view than their own company interest; from a 
broader point of view than their own industry or section 


} of the country? To what extent are they prepared to 


realize that one section of industry cannot afford to sell 


j another section of industry down the river—whether 
Hin public statements, in public or private appearances 


before legislatures, or anywhere else? 

War and conditions due to war have brought new 
opportunities for usefulness in public relations and we 
shall need all the vision, courage and patience we pos- 


s sess to deal with them in a constructive way. 


Before L.A.A. Annual Meeting. 
ok ok a a 
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Taxes are taking currently 32% of America’s na- 
tional income. 
. +. 2 
Simplification of the excess profits tax “by erasure 
rather than by erosion” is expected by Roy Blough, 
director of the Division of Tax Research, Treasury 
Department. 
* *k *k * 
The War is costing the U. S. over $10,000,000 an 
hour; $175,000 is spent every minute; $3,000 each 
second ! 
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BRITISH INVESTMENTS—Continued 


sultant fall in the average yield. It is also obvious that 
this yield must continue to fall as the expanding funds 
are invested at current low rates and as further high- 
yielding securities fall due for repayment. It is fairly 
safe to assume that for some time, during the remainder 
of the war and during the period of reconstruction, the 
control of interest rates is likely to continue. During 
this period further large Government borrowings must 
be expected and the increase of holdings of this group 
and the decrease in the average yield on the funds will 
probably continue. It must be emphasized, moreover, 
that these investments are for medium and long term 





Condensed Statement of the 


Fidelity Union Life Insurance Co. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
December 31, 1944 


ASSETS 
Fe ee Ae eee ae ae $285,233.97 
First MoORTGAGI Loam eae 2,174,098.37 
(City Properties, $2,009, 751; Farm Properties, 
$164,347.) 
*BONDS .... Fs OC DEE Te a 2,267,483.13 
(U. S. Govt., $1, 116, 396; State, County and 
Municipal, $69,889: Railroad, $183,042; 
Utilities, $641,092; Industrials and Méiscel- 
laneous, $257,064.) 


* STOCKS 1,011,844.30 
(Carefully “well- selected highest quality stocks.) 
I i i a aE 398,604.45 
(Home Office property, $375,000, "yielding an 
excellent rate of return; other real estate, 
$23,604.) 
a a 656,008.86 
(All secured by Cash Values in the policies.) 
INTEREST DUE AND ACCRUED .................-.0:00000+ 28,314.92 
(Interest Due, $1,212; (mele $27, 103. ) 
PREMIUMS DEFERRED AND IN COURSE OF COL- 
ETT ae aE ee NE aD 249,548.79 


(Premiums in | process of ‘collection and premiums 
required to complete the present year. A like 
amount is included in the reserve liability.) 





TOTAL ASSETS $7,071,136.79 
LIABILITIES 
RESERVES $5,863,545.01 
(The amount required to provide for current 

cash values and which together with future 

premiums will pay all claims as they arise.) 


DrviDENDs TO POLICYOWNERS PAYABLE DuRING 


Next Twetve MonrTnus 44,344.46 
(Amount set aside to provide for dividend pay- 
ments on participating policies: for one full 
year in advance. 
CLatimMs AWAITING PROOFS —— 7,290.00 
(Amounts to be paid to beneficiaries when 
proof papers have been received. 
PREMIUMS AND INTEREST Pap IN ADVANCE 22,439.33 
(Premiums and Interest paid beyond December 
31, 1944.) 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLI 6,139.37 
(All current accounts payable in 1945. ) 
RESERVE FOR TAXES PAYABLE IN 1945 21,074.54 
MorTALITY AND Asset FLUCTUATION FUND 56,304.08 


(Amount voluntarily set aside by Company to 
absorb extra war deaths and changes in asset 
values. 

CaPITAL STOCK 
UNASSIGNED SURPLUS 
ToTaL SURPLUS FOR POLICYOWNERS 


$500,000.00 
550,000.00 
1,050,000.00 





TOTAL LIABILITIES 
* Market Value —_ above listed Book Value: 


Bonds, $47,5 
CARR P. COLLINS, President 


$7,071,136.79 
Stocks, $128,831.59; 








periods so that their effect on the average yield will 
continue long after the war phase has passed. 

We may hope to find some amelioration of both these 
trends when peace-time conditions return. It 1s obvicus 
that considerable capital expenditure will be necessary 
throughout the country in order to cope with the prob- 
lems of re-housing, re-equipment for peace-time work, 
modernising of industrial machinery in order to improve 
the general efficiency and ability to compete in oversvas 
markets, improving and increasing power supply, <e- 
velopment and adaptation of many of the scientific dis- 
coveries and improvements during the war, etc. These 
activities should provide opportunities for extending 
new investments to wider fields on more remunerative 
terms, and in due course for transferring some of the 
existing gilt-edged holdings to these other fields. ‘The 
problem of selection, howev er, will be more acute than 
ever. 

It is also to be hoped that some improvement 1n the 
net yield will result from a reduction in the burden of 
income tax. The Finance (No. 2) Act, 1940, recognised 
that there was a limit to the rate of tax that could be 
levied on life assurance and fixed a maximum rate of 
7/6d. for that part of the interest income which is 
attributable to the policyholders. This rate of tax never- 
theless represents a very substantial contribution to war- 
time taxation and it is to be hoped that when relaxa- 
tion in the nation’s tax burden becomes possible, life 
companies will not have to wait until the standard rate 
falls below 7/6d. before they receive any benefit, but 
that their contribution will be reduced proportionately 
by a pro rata reduction in the special 7/6d. rate. 


National Requirements Govern 


During the war our investment operations have been 
affected by national requirements in respect of the 
support of Government issues, the requisition of in- 
vestments and foreign exchange and also by the con- 
trol exercised by the Capital Issues Committee over 
all new loans and issues of capital in excess of £10,000 
and over the marketing of existing securities. Recently 
dealings in unquoted securities have also been restricted 
by a voluntary agreement. Government pronouncements 
from time to time have indicated that restrictions and 
controls must continue for some time and the White 
Paper on “Employment Policy” states that the uses 
of capital must be regulated to avoid dear money and 
to direct expenditure to priority needs. Controls which 
are recognised as necessary in the national interest 
will be accepted in good spirit by assurance companies 
although they cause delay. Accordingly full justification 
of the necessity should be given. It is to be hoped that 
they will be reduced to the essential minimum and 
that, where maintained, the principles upon which they 
will be operated will be clearly explained in order to 
reduce uncertainty. I would suggest that where 4 
project has been approved by the granting of any 
necessary permits for raw materials and labour, pcr- 
mission for any financial needs should be almost auto- 
matic if required at all. Further, there should be 110 
necessity for restrictions on the marketing on the Stock 
Exchange of securities already in existence or on their 
private transfer. 
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Whether gilt-edged rates can be continued indefinitely 
t present levels is a question on which opinions may 


vary. The official policy of maintaining low interest 
rates has often been announced. Variation in the 


rate of interest is given as one of the methods which 
tie Government propose to adopt to deal with un- 
employment without any indication that the present 
long-term rate of 3 per cent should be considered as 
either the upper or lower limit of such variation. Lach 
company will have its own views on this matter and 
form its policy accordingly. In any case I| feel that 
te difference in yield between gilt-edged and other 
tvpes of security are unduly low in the present re- 
stricted markets and that a greater divergence will be 
seen when markets become more normal. Such a move- 
nent 1s, I think, generally desirable, but would probably 
produce a measure of depreciation on existing holdings. 


Effects of Depreciation 


This problem should not be very serious unless gilt- 
elged prices were also to fall substantially. The low 
yields obtained on new investments in recent years leave 
little room for providing a reserve against possible de- 
preciation even to the extent of maintaining the exist- 
ing margin of value on the increasing funds and it 
must be remembered that a substantial part of the 
appreciation in security prices which occurred between 
the two wars was represented by an appreciation over 
redemption price of securities with a relatively high 
nominal rate of interest, an appreciation which dis- 
appears as the loans approach maturity. Most com- 
panies look forward to continuous growth and can ex- 
pect to be able to retain these investments until their 
maturity date so that, at any rate with redeemable 
gilt- edged investments, a depreciation in market price 
is of no practical consequence. It is the custom, how- 
ever, to use market prices as the basis of the certificate 
as to the value of the assets which is attached to the 
balance sheet. Should it arise that we have to face 
a depreciation of market values owing to a substantial 
change in the general level of interest rates, I feel that, 
if the problem is sufficiently acute, it will be necessary 
to weigh carefully the desirability of ignoring current 
market prices for redeemable gilt-edged securities, 
rather than withhold from the current generation of 
policyholders an equitable share of the emerging sur- 
plus by way of bonus. 

After the last war the high interest yields on life 
funds contributed largely to the high level of bonuses 
on with-profit policies which continued up to the be- 
ginning of this war. The present reduction in the net 
yield must clearly produce a much smaller interest 
profit as a contribution to the valuation surplus and 
it is clear that the general level of bonuses after the 
war must be lower than that to which we had become 
accustomed. There is no need to regard this entirely 
with pessimism as alternative forms of investment also 
vive lower returns. Moreover, many will not regret 
such a development as it should concentrate attention 
on the provision of live cover rather than on assurance 
tor the purposes of investment or profits, and after 


ali. surely that is the proper function of life assurance. 
Post Magazine, London 
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James H. McCabe, General Manager - 
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In anticipation of a gradual easing of difficult wartime con- 
ditions, we’re now planning at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York’s Statler Hotel, for the time when we can out-do 
even our own prewar standards of Hotel Pennsylvania service. 
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Right now, of course, our staff is depleted by the absence of 
trained personnel serving in the armed forces. Naturally, we 
have been hard pressed to maintain the pleasant and conven- 
ient service features that make a stay at Hotel Pennsylvania 
so agreeable. 

Nevertheless, while it may take us a bit longer to attend to 
your wants these days, we feel certain you'll agree that you’ve 
always been able to count on us for close attention to your 
every request, just as you did in peacetime. 

Meanwhile, all of us at Hotel Pennsylvania appreciate your 
consideration in helping us make your stay as pleasant as 
possible. 


HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


The Statler Hotel in New York 
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Business Life Ins.—Continued 


the premiums are paid by the 
corporation, the premiums must 
be reported by the owner as addi- 
tional income. If taken as com- 
pensation the corporation can de- 
duct. If taken as dividends the 
corporation cannot deduct. 

If the corporation acquires a pol- 
icy already in existence and pays 
valuable consideration an income 
tax will be imposed on such por- 
tion of the proceeds as exceeds 


io a 


the consideration plus subsequent 
premiums paid ; unless in connec- 
tion with a tax-free reorganiza- 
tion, if the proceeds would have 
been exempt to the transferring 
corporation. 


Agreements 


Regarding the forms of agree- 
ment which are a prime necessity 
in connection with business insur- 
ance plans, it is highly important to 
bear in mind that the agreement is 

















Gov- 
ernment Bonds: $376,803.45 in 
Canadian Government and Re- 
public of Panama Bonds; $2,- 
241,993.51 in State, County, 
Province and Municipal Bonds; 
$12,873,398.38 in Public Util- 
ity and Industrial Bonds: $5,- 
928,825.85 in Railroad Bonds. 
Interest accrued, $290,995.02. 

STOCKS 

MORTGAGE LOANS ....... 
Including $9,989,435.25 First 
Mortgages on Real Estate and 
$14,083,554.54 F.H.A. Insured 
Mortgages. Interest Due and 
Accrued $89,854.08. 

LOANS ON POLICIES...... 
Including Interest Due and Ac- 
crued $34,617.63. 

PROPERTY SOLD UNDER 

LAND CONTRACT ccoceccces 

OTHER REAL ESTATE..... 
Including Home Office Build- 
ing, $617,850.48: Rents Due 
and Accrued, $10,537.22. 

PREMIUMS—Net .......... 
Deferred and in Course of Col- 
lection. 

DE botebsweeelkecédsdewede 


In Office and on Deposit in 
Banks. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Pee eee eee ee 27,535.34 


Totat ADMITTED AsSETs..... $83,004,441.19 


$16,721,500.50 in U. S. 


1,536,730.00 
24,162,843.87 


6,.398,460.76 


~ —- Oe 
2,4 24,247 J) 


6,.368.855.65 


1,951,362.74 


1,400,888.17 


93! 
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DECEMBER 31, 1944 


LIABILITIES 
POLICYHOLDERS’ 
EU ED 4c cccacecoeseovces $67 ,430,722.00 
Present value of outstanding 
policies and annuity contracts, 
including disability and double 
indemnity benefits. 


POLICYHOLDERS’ FUNDS. 
Present value of proceeds of 
policies, dividends, etc., left on 
deposit with the Company. 


11,804,958.92 


CLAIMS 
Awaiting proof and not yet due. 


“eeeeeveeeeeeeneveeeneeeee 


474,346.57 


MISCELLANEOUS 

LIABILITIES 
Including Taxes, Expenses, In- 
terest and Rents paid in Ad- 
vance, etc. 


426,123.38 


“ee ee eeeeveeeee 


Ly SEEEED .. 6 6b ed 0000600800 
Apportioned for the year 1945, 
deferred dividerids payable 
after December 31, 1945 and 
$37,992.52 dividends accrued. 


687,992.52 


SPECIAL RESERVES 
For Real Estate and Mortgage 
Account. 


UNASSIGNED SURPLUS... __ 1,248,043.60 
Tora LIABILITIES AND . a 
SURPLUS FUNDS 2... ccccccces $83,004,441.19 


CT bali LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Harrison L. Amber, President 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


INCORPORATED 1851 
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the necessary legal arrangement to 
guarantee consummation of plains 
BUT it is a legal matter and full 
responsibility should rest with legal 
counsel. For example, a brief but 
all-inclusive form of agreement 
which has not yet come into very 
common usage but is applicable in 
most close corporation cases is one 
which might be termed the Trustce- 
Shareholders Form. Under this 
form each stockholder retains one 
share in his own name and puts the 
balance of his shares in a trust. 
For the total number of shares of 
stock placed in trust a single trust 
certificate is issued in the names of 
“John Doe, Richard Roe, James 
3rown and Thomas White, as Trus- 
tees under Agreement of Trust dated 
the .... day of 
1944”, Thus the stockholders be- 
come Trustee-Shareholders and, as 
such, they hold the trust certificate 
for all stock placed in trust and any 
other Stock that may thereafter be 
transferred to them under _ the 
Agreement of Trust, upon the 
trusts, terms and conditions set 
forth therein. 


Two Advantages 


This form has two outstanding 
advantages as follows: 
1. Probate of the stock is eliminated 
at the death of a stockholder be- 
cause title is transferred by the 
surviving trustees. It 1s not nec- 
essary to have the executor or 
administrator of the deceased 
transfer his interest. 
The purchase price can be paid 
over, either in cash, if cash 1 
needed for tax purposes and the 
insured has an adequate will an¢ 
trust agreement so that there 1s 
a reasonable chance that the 
money will be properly used: of 
as a life income already invested 
in the form of a life insurance 
policy, payable directly to the 
wife of the insured, with the 
children named as_ contingent 
beneficiaries. 


nN 


You will note that each of the 
stockholders retains one share in his 
individual name. This is for the 
purpose of complying with the cor- 
poration law, applicable in most 
states, that the directors must be 
stockholders and also that there be 
more than one holder of stock 
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-New Slants 


In addition to the foregoing basic 
business problems which are ideally 
solved by the use of Life Insur- 
ance, there are constantly developing 
new uses of Life Insurance in con- 
nection with all kinds of business— 
ese new uses develop from changes 

economic trend, new legislation 
affecting business and the ingenuity 
of the Insurance Agent. Two ex- 
amples of recent developments are 
I RST, the so-called “5% business”’ 
nd SECOND, an unique adaptation 
of KEY MAN Indemnity Life In- 
surance. Both of these Life Insur- 
ance adaptations or sales ideas are 
the indirect result of the Wage 
Stabilization Act and | believe you 
all know the fundamental provisions 
of that act. 

The so-called “5% Business” 1s 
not a very simple subject and should 
be handled only by one familiar 
with the details of the plan. Suffice 
it here to very briefly explain that 
the Wage Stabilization Act includes 
a provision whereby an Employer 
may purchase Life Insurance and 
pay the premium thereon for an 
employee with the amount of pre- 
mium being limited to a maximum of 
5% of current salary. Further con- 
ditions are that the employee own 
the policy, someone other than the 
employer must be the beneficiary, 
the type of policy must be Ordinary 
Life or lower premium form, the 
Kkmployer make it available to all 
of the employees who constitute a 
catagorical group, etc. When such 
a plan meets necessary require- 
ments the premiums paid by the 
employer constitutes added compen- 
sation to the employee and is there- 
tore deductible business expense for 
income tax purposes and it follows 
that the amount of the premium is 
included in the employee’s gross 
income for income tax purposes— 
the net result being, a procedure 
whereby an Employer can currently 
give an employee additional reward 
ior services without further adher- 
ence to the Wage Stabilization Act. 


The second current adaptation is 
a very simple one. This idea is 
hased upon the fact that about 18 
months ago the Internal Revenue 
Uepartment liberalized its ruling in 
connection with the transfer of Life 
‘nsurance policies for a valuable 
consideration. Without going into 
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women comprising its field organization... 


and by the integrity of its management. 
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detail, such transfers subjected the 
proceeds at death to income tax, 
with certain limitations, regardless 
of the assignee in the case. But the 
new ruling referred to exempts pro- 
ceeds from income tax if the as- 
signment is either (1) in connection 
with a tax-free reorganization, if 
the proceeds would have been ex- 
empt to the transferring corporation 
or, (2) if the assignment is to the 
insured. 

The net result is that management 
can kill two birds with one stone— 
purchase KEY MAN Insurance 
now while the need is greater than 
usual AND provide a guarantee of 


a delayed reward to the KEY 
MAN. 
After the war is over—after 





present salary stabilization restric- 
tions are a thing of the past—and 
salaries may be raised—after the 
the need for KEY MAN Insurance 
becomes somewhat less acute—the 
Employer can sell the policy to the 
Employee for its cash value or give 
him the policy, considering the cash 
value the above mentioned delayed 
increase in compensation—and the 
KEY MAN can go right ahead with 
it under an absolute assignment. 
There are no tax questions involved 
and no complications of any kind. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Business Life Ins.—Continued 

There is no question of 5% or 
anything else here. The Employer 
is free to buy any _ reasonable 
amount of insurance on any one or 
more KEY MEN—and if the KEY 
MAN happens to die too soon the 
business may well benefit immeasur- 
ably. If the president (and largest 
stockholder) is the insured, the ex- 
istence of the insurance money in 
the assets of the corporation may 
mean a much better price to his heirs 
for his stock. And if the insured 








lives, he has an incentive to stay with 
the employer in order to be able 
to take over that policy later when 
he can legally get the raise that will 
enable him to pay for it. 

There is another field involving 
a tremendous potential use of Life 
Insurance Company contracts and 
that is in the field of Stock Bonus 
Trusts, Profit Sharing Trusts and 
Employees Pension Plans. 

My time today is too short to give 
you even the fundamentals of any 
one of these three plans but I might 











Wholesale, Group, Salar 
Income and Retirement Plans. 


| GENERAL AND DISTRICT AGENCY 


TERRITORY AVAILABLE IN 
Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia 
and District of Columbia 


Portfolio includes all standard forms of Life and Endowment policies as well as 
Deduction, Government Allotment, Juvenile, Family 
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Gains in 1944. 


Life Insurance in Force 


Assets 


$7,064,619.00 
$147,424,735.00 


$3,617,003.73 
$44,983,763.09 


$3,356,481.71 
$41 429,789.66 


$260,522.02 
$3,553,973.43 


The Midland Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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give you my firm conviction that 
Employees Pension Plans will con- 
tinue to be installed in very increas- 
ing numbers and | would not be 
all surprised sometime in the 1 
far distant future to find that t 
Help Wanted advertisement of e1ii- 
ployers will include advice that they 
have a Pension Plan in effect. 

I am sure that all of our local 
Life Insurance General Agents and 
Managers are just as eager as my- 
self to assist you in soliciting this 
type of business. 

You undoubtedly have innumer- 
able partnerships and close corpora- 
tions as well as sole proprietorships 
among your present clients—if you 
don't approach them about BUSI- 
NESS LIFE INSURANCE some 


other agent will. 


at 
iT 
ie 


sefore Insurance Club of Pittsburgh. 


PROOF OF THE PUDDING 
ARL R. HENDRICKSON, of 


Holdrege, Nebraska, a member 
of the Wm. A. Fraser Lincoln 
(Nebraska) Agency of the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines, 
topped all the salesmen of that com- 
pany in 1944, producing $1,017,020, 
paid-for, completed and issued busi- 
ness in the year. He thus becomes 
enrolled in the Company’s Million 
Dollar Club. 

Mr. Hendrickson wrote 251 ap- 
plications in 1944; of an average 
value of $3,848. His success 1s 
proof that the average size of the 
apps plays an important part in the 
annual volume of production. In 
1941 his average app was $1,700; 
total production $251,500. In 1942 
his average app was approximately 
the same—$1,750—but an increase 
of 30 cases brought his total produc- 
tion up to $311,500. In 1943 he in- 
creased the average size of apps to 
$1,840; wrote 106 more than in 1942 
and 136 more than in 1941; the re- 
sult being that his total production 
was $522,750: In 1944 he worked 
275 days, made 1,090 calls, had 
1,009 interviews, spent 1,576 hours 
in the field, 1,172 hours in the office 
and produced almost as much bust- 
ness in that one year as he had in 
the three preceding years. 

Mr. Hendrickson is 43 years 01 
age, married and has one child. He 
is a leader in civic affairs in his home 
town, of 5,000 population. 
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Some men will never want to go in business for themselves. 
Perhaps we should have said most men, 


There is nothing wrong with this. Business organizations, large and 
small, need able men, and will pay for them. Many a man finds 


a fine and satisfactory career on another man’s payroll. 


But some men are so sure of their ability to make their brains pay them 
a direct profit—so impatient of the delays and compromises involved 
in working for somebody else—that they cannot rest until they 


are managing their own business. 
They save and scrimp to get the capital they need, and away they go. 
America needs these men. They are the yeast in the national bread. 


It happens that they make good life insurance agents. It happens 
also that life insurance selling, which requires minimum capital, but a 
maximum of those important personal qualities, is a fertile field 


for these men—for these invaluable men of independent spirit. 


This Company is doing, and will continue to do, everything in its 
power to help these men succeed in their own right as independent small 
business men—in a country which needs independent small 


business men. 


NORTHWESTERN .WVational LIKE 


INSURANCE owe COM PANY 


QO. J. Arnold, President Minneapolis 4, Mina. 
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Fountain, Elliott & Bateman, 


Misrepresentation as to Estate Tax 

as Exception to the Rule That Insured 

May Not Rely on Misrepresentations 
of Law 


HE Sun Life Assurance Com- 

pany of Canada, on January 11, 
1939, issued and delivered to Walter 
(. Fawcett, two contracts described 
as a combination single premium as- 
surance and annuity contract, in one 
of which it agreed to pay his bene- 
ficiaries the sum of $40,000.00 upon 
his death, and in the other agreed 
to pay him annually, the sum of 
$1,049.00 during his life. He paid 
a single premium of $44,000.00, and 
in his complaint, alleged that the 
company represented and warranted 
the facts to be that these documents 
were a combination single premium 
assurance and annuity contract; 
that the $40,000.00 which the com- 
pany agreed to pay upon appellant’s 
death, was insurance, and would be 
payable in full, free and clear of all 
l‘ederal Estate Insurance taxes. He 
further alleged that the company 
represented and warranted that the 
B.ILR. (Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue) had so ruled and that said 
ruling was in full force and effect. 
lle further alleged that he advised 
the company that he would not ac- 
cept said contracts if the $40,000.00 
was subject to Federal Estate tax; 
that he was not versed in the rulings 
of the B.I.R. (Bureau of Internal 
Kevenue) or the interpretation of 
such contracts ; that before purchas- 
ing the same, he desired to have his 
personal attorney examine the docu- 
ments and advise him with refer- 
cnce thereto; that appellee repre- 
sented that its attorneys were 
experts and learned in the law in 
‘nat line of work, and that they had 
viven the subject careful investiga- 
tion and knew the law applicable to 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Dallas, Texas 


ante 





such matters; that their attorneys’ 
statements and advice given had 
been that the sum of $40,000.00 was, 
in fact, life insurance and was ex- 
empt from the Federal Estate tax; 
that such opinion could be relied 
upon with safety, while any opinion 
that his personal attorney might give 
to the contrary could not be safely 
relied upon, as such attorney would 
be more interested in keeping the 
$40,000.00 in the plaintiff’s estate 
as the larger the plaintiff’s estate, 
the larger such attorney’s fees for 
administration would be. The com- 
plaint further alleged that the docu- 
ments were not and are not insur- 
ance contracts, and that the $40,- 
000.00 to be paid upon the death 
of the insured is and was subject 
to Federal Estate taxes, and a large 
part thereof would be paid to the 
Federal Government in the form of 
Estate taxes under the laws in force 
at the time said representations were 
so made; that such representations 
were false and fraudulent and 


known to the appellant to be false 





at the time of their making; that 
they were made with a reckless dis- 
regard of the truth or falsity thereof, 
and were relied upon by the insured 
to his injury. The insured tendered 
the documents into court and prayed 
for a rescission and return of the 
$40,000.00. 

The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the 10th Circuit held 
that while the statements that the 
policies were insurance contracts 
and that the benefits payable to the 
beneficiaries were not subject to 
Federal Estate taxes, were repre- 
sentations as to matters of law, and 
that while ordinarily statements re- 
lating to matters of law are not ac- 
tionable, there are certain well rec- 
ognized exceptions to the rule. 
\Without repeating them, the court 
held that the allegations of the com- 
plaint with respect to the applicable 
law, clearly fall within the excep- 
tions to the general rule, and cited 
as their authority, 23 American 
Jurisprudence, Fraud, Section 48; 
17 CJS, Contracts, Section 158; 
Metzger vs. Baker, 93 Col. 165; 24 
Pacific (2d), 748, 749. 

There is an interesting dissenting 
opinion in this case by Circuit Judge 
Bratton, in which he cites numerous 
decisions holding the prophecies, 
forecasts, opinions or beliefs con- 
cerning future events or conditions, 
will not support an action for fraud. 


Fawcett vs. Sun Life Assurance 
Company, 135 Federal (2d) 544; 
153 ALR 533. 

This case is followed in ALR by 
an annotation of other decisions on 
the question of law involved (at 
page 538). 

False Answers as to Serious IlIl- 
ness Held Representation and Not 
Warranty. 

(Continued on the next page} 


Legal Spotlight—Continued 


On July Ist, 1937, Herman Mc- 
Cullough made written application 
to Service Life Insurance Co., of 
Omaha, Nebraska, for a contract 
of insurance. Simultaneously, he 
made a declaration of insurability 
in lieu of a medical examination. 
The policy was issued and the in- 
sured failed to make the quarterly 
payment of premium due July 19, 
1939 within the grace period. The 
company by form letter notified the 
insured of his suspension and stated : 


“Complete reinstatement form 
on the back of this letter, and 
send it to us with the amount of 
your past due premium.” 


The insured filled out the blanks on 
the printed form and signed it. It 
contained a statement that he war- 
ranted the answers to be full, com- 
plete and true, and that he under- 
stood that each was material to the 
risk, and he agreed that the com- 
‘ pany should rely and act solely upon 
his answers in passing on his appli- 
cation for reinstatement. 

The company claimed that two 
of the answers were false, mislead- 
ing and were made warranties by 
the last paragraph of the application 
for reinstatement. 

The Supreme Court of Iowa, 
March 7, 1944, held that the state- 
ments were representations and. not 
warranties. The court held that the 
company, not having required an 
examination by a doctor at the time 
of application for reinstatement of a 
policy, cannot, after the death of 
the insured, defeat recovery on the 
policy by the finding of an autopsy 
contrary to the applicant’s answer 
to a question stating that he was in 
good health and free from disease; 
since the company knows that any 
answer that the applicant might have 
given would have been only his 
opinion, conclusion or best judgment 
in the matter. The tendency of the 
courts, without the aid of legislation, 


is to construe statements in applica- 
tions for life insurance or for rein- 
statement thereof, as to previous ac- 
cidents and diseases, as merely 
assertions on the part of the appli- 
cant as to what he knows of his 
own personal knowledge, or may be 
presumed in good faith to know, 
instead of strict warranties, regard- 
less of personal knowledge. And the 
statement in the last paragraph of 
a reinstatement application by the 
insured that his answers therein to 
questions as to his physical condition 
are warranties, does not make them 
such. Where an insurance company 
seeks to avoid a policy or certificate 
of membership on the ground of 
falsity in answer to a question, the 
court will construe the question and 
answer strictly against the insurer. 
This case is followed by a copious 
note on the question of law above 
referred to. 

Service Life Insurance Company 
of Omaha vs. McCullough, 13 NW 
(2d) 440; 153 ALR 697 (annota- 
tion at page 709). 


FACTUAL ANALYSIS OF 
SOCIAL SECURITY 


New Book 


ANY people have taken the de- 
sirability of a broad compulsory 
social security program in this coun- 
try for granted, but Gerhard Hirsch- 
feld, in his new book “Social 
Security - Past - Present - Future,” 
takes nothing for granted. He has 
painstakingly assembled a mass of 
analytic information, 
economic and financial aspects of 
social security, much of which is 
made available in popular form for 
the first time. His chief conclusion 
is that a great deal more study and 
research is needed before we decide 
on the extension of our present sys- 
tem. Many readers of the book will 
be inclined to agree with him. 
The author, who is Director of 
Research Council for Economic Se- 


concerning. 


curity, makes no effort to presen: a 
balanced review, pointing out in hi 
prefatory remarks that he is 

tempting to detach social security 
from purely social considerations 
and to place discussion on a level! at 
which economic realities are squarely 


faced. 


Cost is a recurrent theme in the 
book. Mr. Hirschfeld estimates that 
the ultimate cost of all social insur- 
ance, including public works, veter- 
an’s pensions, and youth programs 
may amount to $20 billion annually. 
This may mean, he says, that each 
man would have to work 400 hours 
each year, or 10 weeks at 40 hours, 
to pay for social security. 

The book discusses various por- 
tions of present and proposed pro- 
grams, such as old age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance, unemployment 
compensation, and health, disability 
and hospitalization features. Pub- 
lished by the American Taxpayers 
Association, Washington, D. C., it 
is heavily fortified with facts, tables, 
hgures, charts, quotations and refer- 
ences. Quite obviously, it is the cul- 
mination of a great deal of careful 
research. It is a book not likely to 
be overlooked or held in light esteem 
by students of social security. And 
since almost everyone is directly 
affected by social security, the book 
holds real interest for a sizeable por- 
tion of the reading public. 

The book is being jointly dis- 
tributed by the publishers and In- 
surance Economics Society oi 
America, 1/6 West Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Price is $1.00 per copy. 


OHIO 


New Superintendent 


ALTER DRESSEL, an at- 

torney, has been named Super- 
intendent of Insurance for Chio 
succeeding |. Roth Crabbe. Walter 
Robinson, Actuary of the State In- 
surance Department, has also ‘een 
named Deputy Superintendent. 


Natiovac Foury Lire Ivsurance Co.) 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 


LITTLE ROCh, 


Viti bk 
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The 


Guarantee Mutual 


Bonds: 
U. S. Government Bonds § 8. $38. 977. 85 
State, County, Municipal 
and All Other Bonds... 17,109,966.43 





First Mortgage Loans ............ 


First Mortgages on City, Farm, and Other 


Properties. 

ee eee Ee ee 
Market Value, 
successful corporations. 

Home Office Property .......... 
Reduced annually by proper depreciation 
charge. 

A. 5 «5 6 o's ode uee seaees 


a and being liquidated under sales con- 


Other Real 0 ee 
Reduced to sound values and held pending 
favorable sale. 

«re er eee 
Loans to policyowners, fully covered by 
Legal Reserve. 


Interest Accrued ............... 
Interest not yet due but earned on invested 
funds. 


Premiums in Course of Collection. 
Fully secured by Legal Reserve. 


Other Admitted Assets .......... 


dividend paying stocks of 


Life Company 


OF OMAHA 


ORGANIZED IN 190! 


Presents Its 
43rd Annual Statement 


RESERVES AND LIABILITIES 


961,552.64 


25,948,944.28 
3,326,458.33 


737,631.00 
307,000.00 
411,691.09 
181,525.50 
3,176,253.53 
255,069.61 


945,487.42 
83,708.45 





Wes Meee 4 wc ccc cccceceeces 


$ 36,335,321.85 


Policy Reserves ................ 
The legal reserve required by law, to guar- 
antee payment of all policy obligations at 
maturity. 


Present Value of Benefits Payable in 
CC ee 


Reserve covering policy proceeds left with the 


Company. under various optional settlements. 
Reserve for Claims Awaiting Proofs 
teserve for all reported claims, on which 
completed proofs have not reached the Com- 
pany. 
Reserve for Taxes, Ete. ......... 
Reserve to cover accrued taxes, expenses, etc. 
Dividends Payable to Policyowners 
Surplus earnings to be distributed to policy - 
owners and dividends held at interest. 
Advance Premiums and Trust Funds 


Premiums paid in advance and trust funds. 
with interest, held for policyowners, 





$ 28,.877,128.00 


1,097,621.00 
201,456.09 
161,935.00 
993,091.08 


1,661,340.30 





Voluntary Surplus Reserve........ 
Carried in addition to all required reserves 
as an added safeguard against any contin- 
gency. 

Surplus Unassigned ............. 


Additional protection to policyowners. 


$ 32,592,571.47 


1,000,000.00 


2,742,750.38 





To Balance Assets ............ 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 1944 


I OOO OE Oe PT OT TTT CCT CTT TC UPTETCTre 


Assets 


Increase in Admitted Assets 
Surplus Funds Now Total 
Premium and Investment Income 
1944 Payments to Policyowners and Beneficiaries .................. 
Total Payments Since Organization 


*e #eeee#sr5$fenesrese#s#see## # # 







na ee eet €C ae. 6 eye Ce eee se eS eS eC ee eG Se eS Ee 6 ete 


$ 36,335,321.85 


$181,474,179.00 
36,335,321.85 
3,3530,064.03 
3,742,750.38 
6,787,370.69 
2,130,059.33 
45,643,230.41 


J. W. Hughes, President 
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RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
IN THE FIELD 


Aetna Life: The second edition of 
“Aetna Roll of Honor” has just been 
printed in tribute to the 2,877 members 
o| the Affiliated Companies who are now 
in military service. Copies have been 
sent to each member. 

=x * * 


Baltimore Life: Russell S. Landis, for- 
merly Staff Superintendent at Lewistown, 
Pa., has been promoted to Home Office 
Supervisor, and Elmer B. Hetser, an 
agent has been named successor. K. L. 
lhomas has been appointed Staff Super- 
intendent in Scranton, Pa., succeeding 
Paul Murphy who has been inducted 
into the Army. 
x «we 


Bankers National: New business for 
January, 1945 showed a gain of 50% 
over the same months in 1944. 

x * * 


Berkshire Life: WW. Samuel Wolfson, 
General Agent for the company in New 
York City, together with some associates, 
has incorporated. The new Agency will 
be known as the S. S. Wolfson Agency, 
Inc. and will act as General Agent for 
the company. Mr. Wolfson is President 
and Hilliard N. Rentner is Vice Pres- 
ident. 
x * * 


Canadian Sales: The sales of new 
Ordinary for December, 1944 totaled 
$47,618,000 compared with $52,000,000 for 
the same month in 1943. For the year as 
a whole the sales totaled $614,117,000 
compared with $587,008,000 for 1943. 

x «we * 


Columbian National: The William S. 
Vogel Agency of Newark, N. J. was the 
company’s leading Agency in paid life 
insurance volume for 1944. No. 2 Agency 
was the Thayer Quinby organization of 
Boston, Mass. 

x * *& 


Connecticut Mutual: Paul C. Kaul, 
General Agent for the company in 
(maha, Nebraska won the President’s 
Organization Trophy for the second con- 
secutive year, in 1944. This trophy is em- 
blematic of the best record in agency 
lianagement. 
=x * 


Fidelity Mutual: Norman Harper, with 
tre company since 1929, has been pro- 
toted to Assistant Actuary. 

x *k *® 
Franklin Life: James A. Hands, for- 


merly Superintendent of Agencies of the 
Creat Northwest Life of Spokane, has 
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been appointed Home Office Director 

and Manager of Agencies for Indiana, 

Ohio and Michigan. Mr. Hands has been 

identified with the life insurance business 

for the past 17 years in various capacities. 
x *«* * 


Guarantee Mutual: 1. E. Gillespie, 
Treasurer, observed his 35th anniversary 
with the company on February 7 last. 

x *«* *® 


Home Life (N. Y.): Stephen F. J. Tra- 
bue, who was Agency Field Assistant at 
the Louisville office of the company tor 
over 7 months, was appointed Manager 
of that office on February 1. 

x * * 


Jefferson Standard: The Home Office 
Agency in Greensboro, N. C. led all the 
others in placed business in 1944. W1l- 
liam H. Andrews, Jr., C.L.U., who is 
President of the N.A.L.U., is Manager 
of this Agency. To keep the honors in 
the family, £. Frank Andrews, a member 
of this Agency, and a brother of Man- 
ager Andrews, was the company’s leading 
agent. The second ranking producer was 
J. T. Comer, District Manager in Gas- 
tonia, N. C. of the Charlotte Agency. 
Both men are members of the Million 
Dollar Round Table. 

C. Graham Smith, formerly District 
Manager for the company in Waco, 
Texas, has been appointed Manager in 
Little Rock, Ark. 

x * * 
John Hancock Mutual: A _ General 
Agency has been, established at El Paso, 
Texas and Leonard A. Goodman has 
been named General Agent. Mr. Good- 
man was formerly associated with the 
Pan-American Life in the same capacity 
and in the same locality. 

Joe D. Bain, formerly Assistant Man- 
ager for the company in Long Island 
City, has been promoted to District Man- 
ager at Jersey City. Nicholas M. Sas- 
sano was transferred as Manager from 
Jersey City to the Queens district, suc- 
ceeding John Q. Johnson, who has re- 
tired under the company’s pension plan. 

x * * 
Kansas City Life: Frank A. Theis, a 
grain merchant, was elected a director 
of the company at its annual meeting. 
Mr. Theis is also President of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce at Kansas City. 

x k * 


L.A.A.: Henry E. Thomas, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Shenandoah Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association. 






Life Managers’ Association: Timothy 
W. Foley, General Agent in New York 
City for the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance, was elected President of the Life 
Managers’ Association of Greater New 
York on January 18 last. Other officers 
elected at the same meeting were: Alfred 
J. Johannsen, Vice President; John M. 
Fraser, Secretary-Treasurer. 


x * * 
Lincoln National: Byron B. Pace, 
C.L.U., has been appointed General 


Agent for the company in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Pace has been in the business for 
over 22 years. 

Joel B. Lawrence has been appointed 
General Agent for the company in 
Raleigh, N. C. Mr. Lawrence formerly 
was associated with the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life. 

Fred L. Fisher, Advertising Manager, 
resigned February 1 to assume the posi- 
tion of Director of Advertising & Mer- 
chandising for Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., 
in Detroit, a division of Hiram Walker 
Distilleries. 

x *k* * 


Manufacturers Life: A new branch of- 
fice was opened on February 19 last at 
Carew Tower, Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ken- 
neth B. Albers, C.L.U. has been appointed 
Branch Manager. The company now has 
16 offices in the United States covering 
9 states and the Territory of Hawaii. 


x «* *® 
Metropolitan Life: John G. Rupprecht, 


formerly Manager for the company at 
Martinsburg, W. Va. has been placed in 
charge of the combined Martinsburg, 
W. Va. and Hagerstown, Md. districts. 
From his office in Hagerstown, Md., Mr. 
Rupprecht will also supervise the branch 
offices in Frederick, Md., Winchester, Va. 
and Chambersburg, Pa. 

Harvey E. Bearden and George W. 
Johnson, formerly Managers for the com- 
pany in Holston, Tenn. and Chattanooga, 
Tenn. had been placed in charge of the 
Chattanooga, Tenn. and Montgomery, 
Ala. branches, respectively. 

Harry Lucas and Bertrand L. Ehr- 
mann, formerly Managers for the com- 
pany in Kansas City, Mo. and Greeley, 
Colo., respectively, have been placed in 
charge of district offices in Moberly, Mo. 
and Pittsburg, Kansas. 


(Continued on the next page) 












































Recent Developments—Continued 


Mutual Benefit Life: William M. Book- 
er, for 44 consecutive years a member 
of the company’s J. S. Drewry Agency 
in Toledo, Ohio, died on January 26 last 
at the age of 70. His death evoked a 
most enviable tribute in the form of an 
editorial in the Toledo Blade. In clos- 
ing, the editorial stated, “lor more than 
50 years he gave his best that his fellows 
might live in a better city.” 
x & ® 
Mutual Life (N. Y.): The ay way 


New Orleans Agency led all 73 Agen- 
cies in volume of insurance sold in 1944, 





Wouney “(alka 


“The Bonus checks just re- 
ceived, one for Agency Manage- 
ment and the other as Perform- 
ance Bonus under my Q-V-S con- 
tract, make a Red Letter Day in 
my long Life Insurance career. 


“IT don’t know of any other 
Manager’s contract that pays off 
like this for development of suc- 
cessful men. 


“Money talks! But I find equal 
satisfaction in the fact that The 
Capitol Life pays off FOR A 
JOB WELL DONE.” 


FRANK H. DEVITT, 
Agency Mgr., Denver, Colo. 
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In No. 2 spot was the Myer Agency in 
New York City. Richard F. Lawton and 
Richard E. Myer are the Managers of 
the New Orleans and the Myer Agencies, 
respectively. 

x * * 
New England Mutual: David Marks, 
Jr., C.L.U., for the second consecutive 
year led all the company’s agents in pro- 
duction. Including Annuities, his produc- 
tion exceeded $3,000,000. 

x * * 


New York City Sales: Sales of new 
Ordinary for the month of December, 
1944 totaled $58,854,000 compared with 
$51,916,000 for the same month in 1943. 
For the year 1944 the sales were $700,- 
726,000, a substantial increase over the 
$566,852,000 reported in 1943, 


x * * 


Northwestern Mutual: Francis R. Olsen, 
with the company since 1921, has been 
appointed General Agent in Minneapolis, 
succeeding the late Ralph Hamburger. 


x * * 
Occidental Life (Cal.): In keeping with 


its expansion program, a branch office 
has been established in Philadelphia 
under the management of Vernon L. 
Phillips, formerly Supervisor of the Fi- 


Nesity 


An old saw of the prize ring is: 
“A good big one can always 
beat a good little one.” That 
adjective “good” 1s the catch! 
Falstaff, because he did only 
those things that stimulate 
physical growth, waxed so fat 
that “he could not see his 
knees."’ Some organizations, 
hypnotized by the aspiration to 
achieve conspicuous size, ignore 
the stern virtues that make for 
institutional good health and 
resilience, sacrificing agility for 
mere mass. Had a stone the 
gilt of directed mobility, it could 
evade the drops of water that 
will otherwise wear it away. 
Expansion, as a process, is 
subject to the inescapable oper- 
ation of the law of diminishing 
returns—unless at least one 
compensating factor is con- 
stantly used to offset the work- 
ings of that law. The saving 
factor is controlled growth. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FOUNDED 1877 INDIANAPOLIS 
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delity Mutual’s Home Office Agency 
John H. Marvin was named Broker ge 
Manager at the same time. 

x * * 


Pan-American Life: Dr. Reynold C. 
Voss, Assistant Medical Director, has 
been promoted to Associate Medical Di 
rector. It will be recalled that in June, 
1944 he was Program Chairman of the 
Medical Section meeting of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 


=x * * 
Prudential: William S. Weter and Lau- 
rence W. McKee, fermerly Assistant 


Editors of Publications, have been pro- 
moted to Editor of Publications and <As- 
sociate Editor of Publications, respec- 
tively. Mr. Weier succeeds William R. 


Foulkes, who has resigned to enter thi 
magazine field. 
John G. Scheer, Superintendent of 


Chicago #3 District, observed his 35th 
anniversary with the company on January 
30 last. Thomas A. Knill has been pro- 
moted to Superintendent of the St. Louis 
District #3. 

Julius E. Bader has been promot ‘d to 
pg gg of the company’s office in 
Union City, 

=x *«* * 


Reliance Life: Dr. 1”. W. Hobson, Med- 
ical Director of the company, died on 
January 4 last. Dr. Hobson became as- 
sociated with the Reliance on October |, 
1916 as Associate Medical Director. 

zx *k * 


The Travelers: The following promo- 
tions have been announced: Thomas W. 
Cole to Superintendent of Agencies: 
Joseph. Thompson to Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Agencies; FE. Clyde Whiteley 
to Manager of the Life, Accident and 
Group Department, 42nd Street Office, 
New York City and James E. McNeal 
to Supervisor of Field Service. 

Elias Klein, Manager of the Joseph D. 
Bookstaver Agency, located at 110 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City, died on 
January 19 last. He had been associated 
with the Agency in the Life Department 
for 34 years. 

Harold A. Waterman, Frederick A. 
Clinton and Donald H. Lawson have 
been promoted to Assistant Secretaries of 
the Life Department. 

H. H. Armstrong, Vice President, ob- 
served his 40th anniversary with the com- 
pany on March 1. 

x * * 


Union Mutual (Me.): New business for 
January, 1945 showed a gain of 375% 
over the same month in 1944, 

*x* * & 


United Insurance Company: = Luis 
Fauser, formerly Assistant Actuary {or 
the Alliance Life, has become Actuary 
for the company. Mr. Fauser is an As- 
sociate of the L.O.M.A 

x «ke 


Volunteer State Life: Will Harris nd 
John A. Witherspoon, Vice Presidents, 
have been elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


=) 
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SUCCESS STORY 


HIS success story comes from 

the Northern Life Insurance 
‘company of Seattle, Wash. At a 
sales Congress held in Seattle in 
january honoring qualified members 
of the Washington State Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table, the 
Northern Life had 12 representa- 
‘ives in attendance. Among these 
nembers were two brothers who 
entered the business in 1944. 

For his first year in the business, 
Clyde Goodwin made an excellent 
showing in producing over one-half 
million dollars of life insurance. But 
success seems to run in the Goodwin 
iamily. Brother Russell, also in his 
lirst year in the business, wrote 
over one million dollars of life in- 
surance, exclusive of Annuities, 
Group Insurance, Pension ‘Trust 
cases and Accident and Health pro- 
tection. In addition, he wrote a sub- 
stantial amount of accident and 
health coverage. 

Particularly noteworthy in this 
accomplishment is the fact that he 
was practically a stranger in the 
town in which he operated, and sec- 
ondly his record was not made as 
the result of any one big case. As 
a matter of fact, he wrote 172 life 
applications for an average size pol- 
icy of $6,300. 

So far as we know, Mr. Goodwin 
is the first man in the business to 
write over a million dollars of Ordi- 
nary in his first year. In view of 
this phenomenal beginning it will 


‘be interesting to observe his progress 


in the years to come. 


NO INDEX THIS MONTH 


EADERS accustomed to the use 

of the List of Advertisers and 
the Complete Cumulative Index of 
all major articles and company de- 
velopments will understand that still 
another regular feature of BEstT’s 
INSURANCE NEws has become a war 
casualty. 

In the interest of paper conserva- 
tion under paper consumption 
quotas, it was found necessary to 
mit from this issue the usual cum- 
ulative index and list of advertisers. 
However, the Table of Contents 
(page 7) is complete in this issue 
and will provide the usual informa- 
10n quite readily. 
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NEW BUSINESS 


IFE insurance companies licensed 

to transact business in New York 
State are limited in the amount of 
new business they can write by law. 
With respect to most life companies 
this limitation does not cause any 
hardship because in writing new 
business they seldom approach the 
limitation. During 1944, however, 
three companies, the New England 
Mutual, New York Life and the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
each requested permission of the 
New York Insurance Department to 
exceed their limitation. Permission 
was granted in all three cases. 


INSURANCE ECONOMICS 
SOCIETY 


* ). PAULEY, Great North- 
e ern Life, Chicago, was re- 
elected President of Insurance 
Economics Society of America 
at its annual meeting held in the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Tuesday, 
February 6, 1945. Only a few com- 
panies were represented in person, 


.most of the votes being cast by 


proxy. 

Other officers elected were C. W. 
Young, Monarch Life Insurance 
Company, First Vice-President ; 
C. A. Craig, National Life and Ac- 
cident Insurance Company, Second 
Vice-President; Fred M. Walters, 
General Accident Fire and Life 

















THE BOSTON MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
54th YEAR OF SERVICE TO THE 
PEOPLE OF NEW ENGLAND 


A company of high character and standing. 
It is known for its conservative manage- 
ment and strength. 


JAY R. BENTON, President 
EDWARD C. MANSFIELD 
tary-Treasurer 


Home Office 
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Corporation, Secretary; George F. 
Manzelmann, North American Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, Treasurer. 

W. T. Grant, Business Men’s As- 
surance Company, was_ reelected 
Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, and the following were reelected 
members of the Committee for 3 
year terms: W. G. Curtis, National 
Casualty Company ; John A. Keelan, 
Time Insurance Company; J. R. 
Leal, Interstate Life and Accident 
Insurance Company ; and A. J. Lind- 
sley, Benefit Association of Railway 
mployees. 

Following the meeting, at which 
the election of officers was the only 
business transacted, the Executive 
Committee met and discussed at 


great length the finances and policy 


of the Society, and the conduct of 
its research activities. Net result of 
past year and of its program for 
the discussions was full endorsement 
of the Society’s work during the 
the future. 
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Mortality Table—Continued 


the later years the annual increase 
will be smaller than at present. Of 
course, policies on the new table and 
new interest rate will mature for the 
same amount as on the old, and the 
excess of reserves will taper off in 
the later years. Finally, as the very 
high ages are approached any difter- 
ence table has its limiting age at 
itself felt. The American Experi- 
ence table has its limiting age of 
ninety-six, while the other two tables 
run longer. For some years prior 
thereto the new tables will show 
lower reserves regardless of interest 
rate. 


Weigh Opportunity 


In considering plans of insurance 
other than ordinary life we must 
weigh the opportunity that each ele- 
ment will have, mortality and inter- 
est separately, to show its effect. On 
limited payment life plans, where 
great reliance is placed on earnings 
beyond the premium-paying period, 
the interest rate is the controlling 
factor and a reduction in that rate 
will greatly increase reserves. On 


MORE THAN A BILLION 
AND A QUARTER 


During 1944 we gained $132,000,- 
000 life insurance in force, which 


brings our total in force on Decem- 


ber 31 to $1.261,000,000.00. 


it 


endowments of short term. where 
neither interest nor mortality play 
much part, only small differences in 
reserves will arise, but longer-term 
endowments will show more of the 
characteristics of ordinary life. Then 
again, at the older ages, where the 
difference in mortality rates between 
the two tables is slight, the changes 
in reserves will be almost wholly 
attributable to the change in the 
interest rate. 


Cash Values 


The cash value is usually thought 
of in terms of the reserve, but per- 
haps it would be simpler to consider 
first the following basic equation. If 
the operations of a life company are 
stripped of all the detail and special 
considerations that usually enter into 
a year’s business, equation illustrated 
under “Dividends” will apply. 

In general, the aggregate pre- 
miums of a company may not be 
much altered by a change in mor- 
tality table and interest rate, and 
certainly the new assumptions will 
not effect a change in actual invest- 
ment experience. The left-hand side 
of the equation, therefore, will re- 
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THE SHIELD 
COMPAN 


The Columbus Mutual 


First—Low Cost Insurance to Sell. 


Second—Liberal Commissions for Selling It. 


(An Unusual Combination) 
Third—Ideal Working Conditions. 


Vested Renewals — 

Unrestricted Territory— 

Automatic Promotion— 

Equality of Opportunity— 

The Right to Build Your Own Agency— 


COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


main much as it is now. As to the 
right-hand side, again the new as- 
sumptions will not alter actual ex- 
perience in either claims or ex- 
penses, and the rate of growth of the 
company will still be a big factor 
in determining the addition neeced 
for surplus. There are really only 
two items affected by the new as- 
suinptions, first, the “Addition to 
Reserve,” and second, as the bal- 
ancing item in the equation, “Divi- 
dends.”’ 

If it is remembered that the “Ad- 
dition to Reserve” includes provision 
for surrender values it will be seen 
at once that the level of guaranteed 
cash values has an important effect 
on the entire equation. Whether 
these values shall be large or small 
is vital in the determination of some 
other elements. 


Surrender Charge 


Here it is well to introduce a point 
that has repeatedly been discussed, 
misunderstood and even abused. 
Much attention has been given to 
the so-called “Surrender Charge.” 
This term has been used to indicate 
the 


differential between the _re- 
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quired reserve and the surrender 
value allowed, and, too frequently, 
it has been described as a “penalty’ 


fexacted from a withdrawing policy- 
tholder. It is 


not necessarily a 
penalty. A company which has re- 
duced the left-hand side of the equa- 


ition by voluntarily using a low pre- 
imium basis has no choice but to re- 
iduce some elements on the other 


side, including surrender values. A 
company which enlarges its payment 
of claims by more liberal underwrit- 
ing, Or increases its expenses for the 
purpose, say, of developing a larger 


s‘icld, must compensate elsewhere on 


r} 


lie right-hand side of the equation. 
A stock company, for example, 
would -have no dividend item for 
this purpose, and a mutual company 
‘ay not wish to reduce the buffer 

has in that item. “Surrender 
alues’’ may be the item to be ad- 
isted. Most important to the pol- 
icvholder is not the “penalty,” as so 
many think of it, but rather the ac- 
ual size of the value allowed him. 

Cash values can be, and frequently 
are, set below the reserve, particu- 
larly in the earlier policy years. 


+t « —_ =; S 
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The new legislation contains a 
provision for cash values which 1s 
based on a standard reserve formula 
but which modifies the factors in 
such a way as to provide a com- 
pany with reasonable latitude in 
establishing the level of values it 
wishes to use. The words “sur- 
render charge” appear nowhere. The 
latitude allowed is such that com- 
panies can still be classified as grant- 
ing larger or smaller cash values. 
As to the future course any com- 
pany will take we can at least look 
to its history. A company whose 
equation is such that smaller values 
are essential can hardly rearrange its 
affairs overnight to follow another 
course. Similarly, one which has 
realized the benefits that flow from 
allowing larger values is not likely 
to abandon its principle if it is pos- 
sible to maintain it. 

Assuming, for the moment, that 
larger reserves will mean larger cash 
values, it follows that generally 
there will be larger values available 
for the purchase of reduced paid-up 
and extended term insurance bene- 
fits. But it does not follow that these 


benefits will necessarily be larger. 

Lhe net single premiums used as 
a basis for determining the amount 
of reduced paid-up insurance will be 
affected most by the reduced interest 
rate and will themselves be increased 
considerably. Even though the cash 
value may be higher, the increased 
rate used tor purchasing paid-up in- 
surance will also be higher and will 
frequently offset the increase in ‘cash 
value. Instances may be found in 
which paid-up values will be smaller 
than at present. 

On the other hand, extended term 
insurance runs for only limited pe- 
riods, so that a change in the inter- 
est rate has less effect than on 
paid-up insurance. Extended term 
insurance costs will be somewhat 
lower, particularly for the young 
ages where differences in mortality 
are important, and for short terms 
where the effect of interest is mini- 
mized. These lower costs, coupled 
with larger cash values, will quite 
generally result in extended term 
periods longer than those at present 
vuaranteed. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Mortality Table—Continued 


Turning now to dividends, it is 
well to recall the basic operation re- 
ferred to previouslv: 

Allocation of 
Basic Income such Income 
Claims 
Expenses 
Addition to 

Reserve 
Dividends 
Addition to 

Surplus 


Premiums 
Investment 
Income 


If, as has been observed, the left- 
hand side of this equation is not ma- 
terially changed, and if on the right- 
hand side the items of “Claims,” 
“Expenses,” and “Addition to Sur- 
plus” are unchanged, the entire play 
must be between “‘Addition to Re- 
serve” and “Dividends.” But it has 
already been seen that “Addition to 
Reserve” must be greater in the 
early years. Hence, “Dividends” 
will be smaller in the early years. 
In the later years, however, as these 
larger reserves work their way to 
the same ultimate figure, tie annual 
“Addition to Reserve” can become 


smaller and the annual “Dividends” 
larger. 

This same conclusion is reached 
in a different way. The new mor- 
tality table will eliminate a substan- 
tial part of what is known as “profit 
from mortality,’ and since such 
profits now are relatively larger at 
the younger ages, early dividends 
are likely to be sharply reduced. 
And, while a reduction in the as- 
sumed interest rate will correspond- 
ingly enlarge the actual excess inter- 
est rate, it is only in the later years 
that the reserves are of such size 
that this excess produces any sub- 
stantial profit available for divi- 
dends. That is to say, the later divi- 
dends will be favorably affected to 
the greater degree. Net outlay, 
therefore, will be higher in the early 
years, and, on present experience, 
lower only after a policy has been 
in force a number of years. Net 
cost, considering the larger cash val- 
ues that may be created, should not 
be as much affected as outlay. De- 
spite all popular comment on the ef- 
fect of the new legislation on the 
cost of insurance, these are the only 
conclusions as to cost that can be 
reached. 


How Much Cost? 


In 1907 a certain Philadelphia lawyer was 40 years 


Conclusions 


Summarizing at this point, these 
facts appear : 

(1) The effect ofa new mortality 
table cannot be considered alone. 
The inclination to adopt new inter- 
est rates, lower than those currently 
used, must be regarded also. ‘Ihe 
interplay of both will give the final 
answer. 

(2) As to premiums, the tendency 
of a new mortality table to reduce 
them will be offset by, and possibly 
lost in, the tendency of a reduced 
interest rate to increase them. 

(3) Reserves will generally be 
higher both because of the newer 
table and because of the lower in- 
terest rate. 

(4) Cash values, to the extent that 
both the old and the new are related 
to reserves, will be higher. 

(5) Paid-up values may or may 
not be larger, an increased cash 
value of the original policy being 
in many cases offset by the higher 
purchase price for the paid-up value. 

(6) Extended term benefits may 
generally be expected to run longer, 
primarily because the purchase price 
will be lowered at many ages. 





Liberal Agency Contracts 
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old, and he started a Twenty Payment Life policy, on 
which he thereafter annually paid a premium of $416, 
leaving the dividends to accumulate at interest. 


In 1927, after he had paid the required twenty annual 
premiums, the policy was marked “full paid,’ and he 
no longer paid premiums, nor did he collect the divi- 
dends, leaving them to accumulate interest. 

So when he died in 1944, at the age of 78, his widow 
received the face amount of the policy, $10,000, plus 


$7,841.05, the amount of the accumulated dividend fund 
with its interest. 


Since the insured had paid in to the company a total 
of $8,320 and the beneficiary received in all $17,841.05, 
it will be seen that she received $9,521.05 more than 
the insured had paid in. 

The insured had received life insurance protection for 
his family throughout a period of 38 years, and yet the 
accumulated dividend fund alone with interest was only 
$478.95 less than “the cost.” 


THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5 
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WESTERN Lines INSURANCE CO. 


HELENA, MONTANA 


Statement as of December 31, 1944 











one 
iter- 
nitly RESOURCES OBLIGATIONS 
he Home Office Building ..... $ 1.00 - Present Worth of Outstanding Policies. .$17,119,389.60 
final (Cost $245,516.22 in 1924) (Legal Reserve Plus Voluntary Provisional Funds) 
Bonds and Stocks ........ $13,578,204.93 63.49% Present Worth of Balance Due Under 
ia Government Bonds. ..$ 7,808,222.00 Claims Being Paid in Installments...$ 741,889.58 
ey Bl Municipal Bonds ....$ 359,888.00 PSF ES $ 73,174.26 
duce Public Utility’ Bonds.“ 1.685, fos Notice of claims received but proof 
ly ee Sr I .. . cecncsacseeceees $48,174.26 
S1bIh a Bonds ..... 1 684 anes Set aside for any possible 1944 claims 
uced | Me ShSonvanse sees $ 1,684,582. i not reported by December 3!, 1944. .$25,000.00 
| First Mortgage Loans ...... $ 4,856,458.39 22.71% Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance.$ 493,001.68 
; Dh 4 aa dad oa w uae NONE - OR (Not yet earned) 
y be | Balance Due on Real Estate Taxes (for 1944 but payable in 1945). .$ 61,313.41 
ewer > ieee inleeinmame 219.327.91 1.03% Policyholders’ Dividends (payable during 
r in- | (Being paid for in installments) , ; ’ bh, - ) _——a cee ee ee ee fete eee $ 99,71 5.76 
S Loans to Policyholders ..... $ 1,757,081.09 8.22%, Reserve for Possible War Claims ...... $ 70,000.00 
} Cash $ 706,785.15 3.30° Current Expenses See es eeosceseneeeees $ 79,28 1.96 
that Mei) COSA eee eee eee eee. . ; ’ 30% 
we Te ke py Re $ 90,526.98 = 427, TOTAL OBLIGATIONS ......... $18,737,766.25 
| te ' Surplus to Policyholders ees Nig iil tol a $ 2,650,000.00 
| Current Net Premiums and a" o 2008 83% Capital Stock .......... ’” ”"" § ‘500,000.00 
mav TID occ vcccsens 179,380.80 83% Free Surplus ............... $2, 150,000.00 
—_ | TOTAL RESOURCES .. .$21,387,766.25 100.00%, haan 5 wi cal $21,387,766.25 
eing 
, y | . + . 
ighet i) Surplus to Policyholders $2,650,000 Gain of Insurance in Force $10,025,091 
may & Insurance in Force $81,415,302 
ail R. B. RICHARDSON, President 


(7) Dividends will be lower in the 
early years, but should be relatively 
greater in later years. 


These are only the broadest of 
conclusions. Changes effected by the 
new table will be most marked where 
the mortality rates show the widest 
deviation from old rates. Changes 
caused by a new interest rate will 
depend upon the amount of reduc- 
tion from the present rate and the 
length of time over which the lower 
rate will operate. A small reduction 
In rate or a short term of insurance 
will minimize the effect, and a large 
reduction in rate or a long term of 
insurance will emphasize the effect. 
The net and detailed effect of both 
the mortality table and the interest 
rate can be observed only by a care- 
lul study of the actual numerical 
results. 


Settlement Options 


Settlement options divide them- 
se'ves into two broad classes: (1) 
those involving interest only, and 
(2) those providing life incomes and 
ence involving life contingencies in 
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addition to the interest element. The 
first class may be subdivided into 
three forms: interest income only, 
under which the principal remains 
intact; instalments of interest and 
principal until the latter is ex- 
hausted, under which the income is 
fixed but the point of exhaustion of 
the fund depends on how fast the 
principal must be paid out and hence 
is not fixed; instalments for a fixed 
term, under which the point of ex- 
haustion of the fund is fixed and the 
amount of the instalment, interest 
and principal combined, is reckoned 
therefrom. The second and third 
forms yield very similar results ex- 
cept when interest in excess of the 
assumed rate is allowed. Excess in- 
terest serves to prolong the term 
under the second, but increases the 
amount paid each year under the 
third. 

Under the provision for interest 
only, the factor in common use ex- 
pressing monthly interest income at 
3% per annum is $2.47 per thousand 
dollars. If the annual rate were re- 
duced to 2%4.% this figure would be- 
come $2.06, while, at 2% per an- 
num, it would be $1.65. 








The 
quires the payment of principal to 
maintain the amount of the instal- 


second interest option re- 


ment. If, to illustrate the operation, 
the principal is one thousand dol- 
lars at the outset and the monthly 
instalment is $10.00, the interest in- 
cluded in the first month’s instal- 
ment would be $2.47 at 3% per an- 
num and the principal to be included 
would be $7.53. Thus the depletion 
of principal begins at the time of 
payment of the first instalment. Be- 
cause of the reduction in principal, 
succeeding instalments contain pro- 
gressively less interest and more 
principal until the entire fund is ex- 
hausted by the payment of 114 full 
instalments. (Actually there would 
be a small residue, insufficient for 
another payment of like amount. ) 
When oe re interest rate is re- 
duced to 24%%, interest included in 
the first instalment is $2.06 while 
principal must be $7.94. Depletion 
of the principal, therefore, occurs at 
a more rapid rate and only 112 full 
instalments could be paid. At 2% 
per annum only 109 full instalments 
could be paid. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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careful thought must be given aiso 
to the probable mortality rates that 
will develop among those who se'ect 
that form of benefit. It is a curious 
phenomenon of life insurance that 
those who receive life income bene- 
fits generally live longer than those 
who,-at the same ages, are granted 
life insurance, even after medical 
selection. Furthermore, while insur- 
ance and general experiences indi- 
cate that there has been little im- 
provement in mortality at the older 
ages, corresponding experience taken 


Mortality Table—Continued 


The third of the interest options 
is quite similar in its operation ex- 
cept that, since the term remains 
fixed, the reduced rate of interest 
will require a reduction in the 
amount of the monthly instalment 
in order to avoid exhaustion of the 
fund before the end of the term. 
Thus, while one thousand dollars 
will produce monthly instalments of 
$9.61 each for ten years at 3% per 
annum, this amount would be only 
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$9.39 at 2%, or $9.18 at 2%. 


Life Income Options 


Turning now to the life-income 
options, we find that with no change 
whatever in mortality considerations, 
a reduction in the interest rate will 
reduce the size of the 
monthly instalment just as it did in 
the third illustration of interest op- 
tions above. For example, according 
to one mortality table, for a female 
age 65, the monthly life income per 
thousand dollars, ten years certain 
© per annum, $5.74 at 


necessarily 


is $6.01 at 3% 
212% and $5, 47 at 2%. 


In setting such rates of return, 








United Life and Accident 


Insurance Company 
CONCORD, N. H. 


Representatives Have 
Something Unusual To Sell 


Ask the man who owns a United 
Life and Accident Insurance 
contract which contains: 


|. Life Insurance 
2. Double Indemnity 
3. Triple Indemnity 


4. Non-cancellable 
Accident Insurance 


5. Waiver of Premium 


For Details Write 


WILLIAM D. HALLER 


Vice President and Agency 
Manager 























from among life income payees in- 
dicates a marked and continuing 
improvement. The expectation of 
life of a female age 65, for example, 
is 15.00 years by the American An- 
nuitants Select Table as that table 
was originally developed more than 
twenty years ago. Subsequently 
that table was used in an adjusted 
form for annuity purposes and the 
expectation at this point became 
15.26 years. When the 1937 Stand- 
ard Annuity Table was published it 
showed that the expectation at this 
point was 17.55 years. A similar ad- 
justment of this table is now in com- 
mon use, the expectation being in- 
creased thereby to 18.22 years. 
There is some present inclination to 
make a further adjustment which 
would increase the expectation to 
19.60 years. 

An interesting discussion can be 
had on the question of whether the 
establishment of a life income has 
been conducive to longevity, or 
whether a life income has been se- 
lected because good prospects ol 
longevity exist. Regardless of which 
is the “chicken” and which the 
“egg,” the fact remains that life 
income beneficiaries live longer and 
show more continuing tendency in 
that direction than the average. A 
conservative forecast is essential in 
establishing life income options for 
the future. 

(It is well to point out that the 
“expectation of life’ is never used 
in the calculation of life incomes. 
All such calculations must stem 
from the mortality table itself -ince 
that is, as has been pointed out pre- 
viously, the timing device whic’ 11- 
dicates how long and in what at- 
nual volume the payments to a g“oup 
of persons must be maintained. The 
expectation of life has been i:tro- 
duced here only to illustrate the 
remarks on mortality trends. ) 
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Combined Effect 


Combining now the effect of both 
. reduced interest rate and an ad- 
usted mortality estimate we find, 
igain for a female age 65, that, by 
‘the original 1937 Standard Annuity 
Cable with interest at 3% the 
monthly life income per thousand 
iollars, ten years certain is $6.01. 
sing the first modification of that 
ible referred to above (which re- 
ulted in increasing the expectation 
‘rom 17.55 years to 18.22 years), 
nd interest at 214%, this figure 
becomes $5.61. The use of the 
econd modification (whereby the 
expectation was increased to 19.60 
vears ), with interest at 2% produces 
$5.08. The combined effect of the 
reduction in the interest rate and 
the progressively conservative esti- 
mate of mortality is very marked. 


Similar illustrative figures for 


f other ages would show different de- 


grees of variation. Interest and 
mortality will have different effects 
at younger and older ages. At the 
younger ages interest earnings 
count heavily in the final result, 
while at the older ages, any improve- 
ment in mortality has a marked ef- 
lect, except, of course, as the term 
“certain” has a stabilizing influence. 


Conclusion 


Without exception, every instal- 
ment option, whether it be based on 
interest only or on life functions with 
interest, will be less attractive when 
adjustment is made for present-day 
conditions. Prospects who purchase 
life insurance for the purpose of re- 
placing income will have to purchase 
larger amounts in order to guarantee 
the same results. 


This series of articles is the result 
of popular discussion of the new 
mortality table and its probable ef- 
tect on the life insurance business. It 
should be quite clear now that the 
mortality element is only one of sev- 
eral factors currently requiring ad- 
justment to modern conditions. Their 
combined effect will be such that fu- 
ture life insurance guarantees, par- 
ticularly in terms of income, will 
generally require greater outlay by 
the prospective policyholder than is 
now the case. 
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Economic Review—Continued 


This increased purchasing power 
—at least that portion of it that is 
represented by currency and com- 
mercial bank desposits—really con- 
stitutes a third important phase of 
our present situation which needs 
a little interpreting. In the five years 
from June 30, 1939, to June 30, 
1944, the Treasury spent $226 bil- 
lion and in the absence of an equal 
volume of income receipts, it bor- 
rowed $157 billion, net, through the 
issuance of new Government se- 
curities. A large portion of these 
new securities was purchased by in- 
dividuals, corporations, partner- 
ships, societies, associations, and 
Governmental bodies and agencies ; 
the banking system, however, con- 
sisting of the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the commercial banks, acquired 


the balance of the increase in the 
Government’s debt amounting to $65 
billion. 


The Banking System 


The purchase of Government 
obligations by the banking system 
is quite generally viewed with mis- 
giving because it tends to be offset 
on the liability side of the system 
either by commercial bank deposits 
or by currency. And to a large ex- 
tent this actually happened. While 
the assets of the banking system 
were being expanded by the acquisi- 
tion of $65 billion of Government 
securities, the money liabilities of 
the system, consisting of currency 
and demand deposits owned by the 
public, have expanded from $33.4 
billion to $81.0 billion. At first 
glance it would seem that this in- 


crease of $47.6 billion might con- 
stitute an inflationary potential of 
considerable magnitude. It repre- 
sents an increase in the public’s im- 
mediate purchasing power and if, 
at any time, the public should de- 
cide to go on a spending spree, this 
purchasing power would provide 
the means to do it. 


Comparative Figures 


It should be observed, however, 
that the above increase in the thing 
we use for money (currency plus de- 
mand deposits) is of more or less 
the same order of magnitude as the 
increase in other major factors of 
our economy. For example, while 
total money has increased 143%, in- 
dustrial production as measured by 
the Federal Reserve Board’s Index 
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has increased 130%, total wages and 
salaries have increased 140%, and 
the gross national product has in- 
‘eased 124%. Since money (cur- 
ency and commercial bank de- 
posits) is something which we use 


an the conduct of our business, it 


seems reasonable that the volume of 
money ought to increase more or less 
in proportion with the volume of 
business that the country is doing. 
lf this thought has merit, then the 
lear that has been so often expressed 
‘oncerning the expansion of our 
anking and monetary system may 
not be entirely justified. It is possible 
that our present volume of money 
nay be thought of as supplying a re- 
serve of purchasing power against 
ssible deflationary conditions of 
he postwar period rather than as 
epresenting surplus purchasing 
wer under current conditions of 
igh employment and production. 


Two Conclusions 


There are two conclusions that can 
e drawn from this discussion. The 
irst has to do with the war period. 
Ve have not as yet put our full 
‘trength into the war effort. If the 
war should be prolonged and intensi- 
hed, not only is there some possibility 
if increasing our overall production, 
ut there is much opportunity, by 
ereater civilian self-denial, of reduc- 
in¢ civilian consumption, thereby in- 
reasing the volume of goods and 
ervices available to the Government 
n its prosecution of the war. 
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The second conclusion has to do 
with the postwar period. It appears 
that a postwar rise in prices and busi- 
ness activity is by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion but there are prob- 
ably equally good reasons for fore- 
seeing a postwar deflation; or per- 
haps first one and then the other. 
However, whether the economic 
movements after the war are upward 
or downward, there are important 
reasons for thinking that these move- 
ments may be more moderate than 1s 
generally supposed. If a civilian buy- 
ing spree develops, its effects should, 
it seems be tempered by the tremen- 
dous reserves of productive capacity 
that can result from a reduction in 
the Government’s war effort. If, on 
the other hand, the Government’s re- 
duction in its war spending should 
be so rapid as to be deflationary in its 
effect, the civilian population has 
ample reserves of purchasing power 
with which to take up at least some 
of the slack. 

In any event, unless the war is 
more prolonged than is generally an- 
ticipated, the postwar outlook should 
probably be thought of in such mod- 
erate terms as price rises and price 
declines rather than in vague and ex- 
travagant terms of inflation that are 
frequently used in connection with 
the future. We have seen price rises 
and price declines before; we shall 
probably see them again. There ap- 
pears to be no reason, however, for 
supposing that we now face a price 
rise so drastic as to justify the term 
inflation. 


New Pork 17, N. DV. 
a 





SALES RESEARCH BUREAU 


M EMBERSHIP of the Man- 
agers Magazine 1945 Edi- 
torial Board has just been an- 
nounced by John Marshall Hol- 


combe, Jr., Manager of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau. 

The five-man Board consists of: 
Fitzhugh Traylor, C.L.U., Manager, 
Equitable Life of the United States, 
at Indianapolis, Chairman ; Herbert 
Hill, C.L.U., Manager, Life of Vir- 
ginia, at Richmond; Earl Putnam, 
Manager, Dominion Life, at Water- 
loo, Ontario; John W. Lawrence, 
C.L.U., Manager, Prudential, at Salt 
Lake City ; and Theodore L. Fowler, 
C.L.U., Manager, Union Central, at 
Boston. 

The Committee will work closely 
with James E. Scholefield, C.L.U., 
Editor of the Magazine and in part 
their duties will be: 

1. To review on an _ individual 
basis each issue of Manager’s Maga- 
zine. 

2. Make recommendations as to 
general editorial policy. 

3. To serve as a Committee for 
the awards made for the year’s best 
article in the Manager’s Magazine, 
the award customarily being made 
at the General Agents and Managers 
Section of the N.A.L.U. convention. 

4. To cooperate with the General 
Agents and Managers Executive 
Committee of the N.A.L.U. and the 
furtherance of its objectives and ac- 
tivities. 
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Dollars and Sense—Continued companies which want salesmen to: to the company are grouped to- §yic 
of incentive plans based upon a Concentrate efforts on products gether in an “A” classification. §p.-; 
salesman’s contribution to the prof- carrying widest margins of profit. Products showing smaller profit fit 
its, bonuses based upon specific Build goodwill for line by work- in the “B” classification. Products 
sales and service achievements, and ing more closely with jobbers and yielding little or no profit are “C” 
added compensation for extra effort jobber salesmen. items. ) 
of various types. Place more consistent effort on Fach Necco salesman is credited fi,,,,, 
Following are successful incen- selling company advertising, mer- $1.20 toward his quota for every Hy. 
tive plans, already in operation. chandising, dealer helps. dollar’s worth of “A” items sold; $1 §c,, 


Do better work planning, slash for each dollar’s worth of “B” items §§p,, 


Bonus Based on Quota nonproductive time to a minimum. sold; and 80¢ for each dollar’s worth Bp}, 


This system, devised by New Eng- New England Confectionery has_ of “C” products sold. ret: 
land Confectionery Co., Boston, to established a sales quota as a yard- For example:.if a salesman’s C 
reward its salesmen beyond regular stick by which sales results are quota is $100,000 for a quarter and @ A 
monthly salaries, will serve other measured. Products most profitable he sells $60,000 worth of “A” prod- R 

ucts during that time, he is credited S 


i aa 


with a total of $72,000 toward his Bion 
quota ($60,000 multiplied by $1.20 Ba; 
equals $72,000). The same calcula- §j<;;- 
tion applies to “B” and “C”’ items, Bfhe 
with credits scaled accordingly. sales 
i Bonuses are earned when a sales- Born 
man exceeds 90.0% of his quota. If Bio 
a salesman with a quota of $100,000 &, 
builds up credits during a quarter 


amounting to $112,000 he receives 
Z bonus as follows: %4% on sales be- 
D tween $90,000 and $95,000, or 


$24.50; 1% on sales between $95,- 


000 and $100,000, $50; 2% on 
COMES SOONER rat $100,000 and $112. 





000, or $240. 

20% of present Big Tree Leaders Club members y Profit Sharing nt 
have been with Pacific Mutual less than a year. | mm) 
- One large company in the rubber & y+ 

Success comes sooner for the Pacific Mutual field uses the following plan which Byore 
underwriter, because: / among other results keeps salesmen: Biinir 
! Interested in making individual B.9,,. 

He can sell complete coverage. He uses a def- sales. vane 
initized, proved process of prospecting and Following up after sale is made. Bonce 


Convinced that they are paid well. omp: 
Salesmen are paid according to Bef, 
General Agents or Supervisors who are them- the company’s net income for any § 17, 
selves “trained as trainers.” It’s this combination consecutive three months. me 

When the company’s average @F },,, 
monthly net income for a three- Bacteg 


merchandising. He is thoroughly trained—by 


of favorable factors that makes 


for earlier field success. month period is $600,000, salesmen §,i+., 
receive their base rate of pay during Be te, 

the next succeeding month. kny : 

Pp If three months’ average net in- By; , 
ACIFIC MUTUAL $00,000 the — ~ SeDa00 af an © 
000, then for each ,OUU of | 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY the increase above $600,000 the ~« , 
HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA salesman gets a 1% increase in yase urth 
“Help Fight Inflation wage for the next succeeding mouth. @, . an 

—Buy Life Insurance” Many experts argue, for example, i. ..4: 


that profit sharing plans sucveed a 
only theoretically in making s:les-,,, 4; 
men alert to the welfare of the com-#.,, 
pany as a whole. Actually, they say, 45 


YY 
salesmen may feel that what they 40 ie 
_ has little relation with company nel, 1, 
7 income. Instead, therefore, of be 


ARC 
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coming more careful about indi- 
vidual sales, follow-ups, etc. they 


Ibecome less careful about them. 


Co-Op Plan 


\ cooperative policy for straight 
commission salesmen has now stood 
the test of several years’ operation at 
Good Housekeeping Shops, Inc., 
Providence. The plan, which is suit- 
able for both manufacturers and 
retailers, is designed to: 

Cut sales costs. 

Assure salesmen steady income. 

Reduce trade-in allowances. 

Salesmen for the Rhode Island 
ompany are guaranteed better- 
han-average guarantees, highly un- 

sual in the strictly commission field. 
hey receive as a group 16% of 
sales. The bulk of this goes into a 
ompensation pool, the remainder 
nto a contingent fund from which 
ire deducted all direct selling ex- 
benses, such as trade-in allowances, 
special inducements to customers. 

The precise percentage paid into 
he compensation pool, however, 
s determined by the allowances 
nade by the salesmen. 

Because the contingent fund must 
naintain a reasonable balance, it is 
bvious that if expenses run high the 
ompensation pool is reduced pro- 
ortionately. 

If, on the other hand, salesmen 
xercise care and keep expenses to a 
inimum, their good judgment is 
eflected in higher commissions. A 
alesman who might insist upon 
oncessions to a customer if the 
ompany paid for them thinks twice 
efore paying for them himself. 
Under the plan, careful analysis 
} made to determine what amount 
f business can reasonably be ex- 
ected. The number of salesmen is 
mited to a total adequate to cover 
he territory properly for the com- 
any and profitably for themselves. 
If there are four salesmen, the 
an with top sales gets No. 1 posi- 
on—40% of the pool. Second 
ace receives 27%, third gets 21%, 
urth 12%. These positions must 
tearned each month. If the com- 
sation pool contained, say, $800. 
e men would receive in order of 
anding, $320, $216, $168. and $96. 
One of the leading trends in com- 
insation techniques is toward sal- 
y classification plans plus incen- 
re bonus. 
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THE NEW INSURANCE 


MONEY MEAKIEIR 


issued by the 


- ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


THE INCOME BUILDER 


1. We have a NEW PLAN fo enable you to make more money 


in these times. 


NO 


. ONE-TENTH THE SALES, through large first commissions and 


large renewal commissions will return you TEN TIMES the earnings 
of the same volume of life insurance alone under our plan. 


3. IN ONE YEAR, you build as large a renewal income as you would 


in ten years writing the life insurance alone under our plan. 


> 


If you live too long. 


. This Insurance Pays All Ways: 


If you do not live long enough. 


If you are disabled. 


If you have an emergency need for cash. 


ALL AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW COST. 


HUGH D. HART 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 


This method is designed to: 

Set different compensation stand- 
ards for new and old salesmen, for 
marginal and topnotch employees. 

Provide a stable wage based on a 
man’s ability to produce business. 

Offer incentives for reducing ex- 
penses, opening new accounts, and 
other work the company wishes to 
emphasize. 

An excellent example of this type 
of plan is the compensation system 
adopted by the Lamp Division of 
the Sylvania Corp., Salem, Mass. 


Salaries are regulated by a salary 
standardization plan which provides 
for maximum and minimum salaries 
for each of five classifications— 
junior salesmen, senior salesmen, 
key salesmen, district manager, and 
supervisor. 

Besides through salary, salesmen 
have an opportunity for remunera- 
tion under an unusual bonus system. 
This bonus has nothing to do with 
the potential in the man’s territory. 
It is based on his cost to the com- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Dollars and Sense—Continued 


pany and is determined by his 
sales in relation to his salary and 
traveling expenses. The moment a 
man’s sales are enough to offset his 
cost of doing business in his terri- 
tory, he begins to share in the profits 
earned by his territory. 


Incentive Contests 


This plan is one designed by a 
company whose salesmen previously 
were paid straight salaries, and 
where some incentive was needed. 

First, fixed monthly salaries were 
reduced to a nominal basis and 
salesmen were given monthly sales 
quotas, with commissions on all sales 
over these quotas. Sales are now 
tabulated, bonuses paid quarterly. 

As added incentive for its sales- 
men to step up orders and earnings, 
the company has contests running 
all the time. Some are for cash, 


Since, from month to month, the 
award is based on cumulative sales, 
company representatives are eager 
to hang on to all new business. This 
results in better service to the cus- 
tomer, pays off in repeat orders. 

This same company also sponsors 
a contest that begins early each fall 
and runs for eight weeks. Salesmen 
are given dollar sales quotas based 
on their average monthly sales for 
the preceding year. The three sales- 
men with the highest sales above 
quotas receive three main prizes. 

Of all the plans outlined in this 
report, this one is undoubtedly the 
weakest, for it provides only for 
increased immediate sales. 

While the company believes that 
the plan is adequate and has been 
successful in operation, the whole 
idea of incentive contests is now a 
subject of hot debate in the sales 
field. Those who oppose them point 
out that incentive contests merely 
intensify the faults of straight-com- 


This plan was devised by a com- 
pany which wished to keep its sales- 
force intact during a period when 
production was curtailed. 

Aim of the plan is to insure miti- 
mum salary, provide incentive. 


It provides for a basic salary, 3 
quota, and a graduated bonus rang- 
ing from 1% to 4% of quota. 


Salary of each man is_ based 
chiefly on the minimum volume 
expected from his territory. In every 
case salary is sufficient to assure the 
salesman enough to cover minimum 
living requirements; in the case oi 
salesmen who have proved their 
worth, it may be more. 

In negotiating a contract with « 
salesman, the company reviews the 
sales records of his territory with 


Sul 
An 
res 
pal 





him as evidence of what may he 
expected in good times or bad, ani 
arrives at a suitable minimum figure 
or quota. If his sales total as muci 
as $10,000 more than his quote, 
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some for merchandise. One compe-_ mission selling—that high-pressure, - ae = e a . ‘? y Sin 
tition, inaugurated last January, poor-service selling methods must rr 2 1 $10,000 ume. y a par’ 
provides that a war bond be given go hand and hand with the con- - . me 4 dditio - , Or 
each month to the salesmen with tests. Generally speaking, the ap- ae 19 _ h ; — 
biggest number of sales during that parent trend is more and more ait Of 27 O8 Cat — gLin 
; yer oa we . ° ° Reprinted from “Modern Industry. and 
period resulting from new accounts. away from this device. by permi-singl 
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Highlights of the 35th Annual Statement |." 
The Ohio National Life Insurance Company onl 
Assets Increased ............. -.......9 5,357,463.17 _— 
Insurance in Force ... vere 259,079,893.00 om 
Insurance in Force Increased ........ 15,038,081.00 ures 
{in 1944) aid. 
Beneficiaries Were Paid ....... | 797,684.56 S av; 
(in 1944) Pr 
Policyholders Were Paid | 838,953.07 lort 
(in 1944) ‘ami 
A Quarter Billion Now In Force Phe 
GROWTH IN LAST TWENTY YEARS _ 
1924 1944 onti 

DE ¢t5¢adeuhekeisd ious ed aebéven ts ebae $ 5,619,432.09 $ 72,483,690.93 

Life Insurance in Force ....:.............. 51,470,717.00 259,079,893.00 

Excess Protection for Policyholders ......... 914,999.09 3,723 ,635.39 

Cincinnati, Ohio T. W. Appleby, President | 

write—Ray Hodges, S&S & Be he 





For Agency Opportunities . . 


Superintendent of Agencies 
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ON COMPANIES AND ASSOCIATIONS 











AMERICAN UNITED LIFE 
Adopts 3% Basis 


Effective February 1 the American United Life In- 
surance Company, Indianapolis, Indiana, adopted the 
American Men Table with interest at 3% with the 
result that premiums on both participating and non- 
participating policies will be generally increased. The 
company likewise expects dividends to be increased 
on the new policies. 

At the same time four new policy forms were offered: 
Life Paid-Up at 65 and Double Protection, both on 
par and non-par, and 20 Pay Endowment at 65 and 
Single Premium Endowment at 55, 60 and 65 on the 
participating basis only. Plans discontinued were: 
Ordinary Life Coupon Option, Limited Payment Cou- 
pon Option and Low Cost Life, all non-participating ; 
Limited Payment Life with Increased Benefit to 65 
and Single Premium Guaranteed Life Income at 55, 
60 and 65, both participating. 


Major Policy Changes 


In the new policies cash and loan values will be avail- 
ble on most plans at most ages at the end of the second 
ear. The guaranteed interest on settlement options 
vill be 2'%4% and the loan interest on all policies issued 
n the new basis will be 5%. Other changes—dividends, 
tter the first, not contingent upon payment of next 
remium; on participating plans reduced Paid-up in- 
urance; maturity options are offered on participating 
Paid-up Life contracts; waiver of premium disability 
s available on Convertible Term plans. 

Premiums were reduced on the following plans: 
lortgage Redemption, at young and middle ages; 

amily Income, same ages; Modified Life, at older 
ges and Substandard Extra Premiums, in most cases. 
he premiums on the following policies were not 
hanged : Immediate Annuities, Convertible Term plans, 
isability, Double Indemnity, Beneficiary Insurance, 
ontinuous Monthly Income and Educational Fund. 





ANCHOR LIFE 


Licensed 





the Anchor Life Insurance Company, Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, is a reorganization and continuation of the 
innacle Old Line Insurance Company, formerly lo- 











ated in Little Rock, Arkansas. The new company 
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was licensed to transact a life, health and accident busi- 
ness on November 3, 1944 but we are advised that it 
will not actively engage in business until after the war. 

The officers of the new company are: President, 
Harold C. Duke; Vice President, M. O. Sheldon; 
Secretary, Carl A. Crow. 


BUSINESS MEN’S ASSURANCE 


Executive Changes 


At the annual meeting of the Board ot Directors of 
the Business Men’s Assurance Company, Kansas City, 
Missouri, held on January 25 last, W. T. Grant, Presi- 
dent, was elected Chairman of the Board. At the same 
time Executive Vice President J. C. Higdon was elected 
President, succeeding Mr. Grant. 

Mr. Grant entered the life insurance business as 
Agency Manager for the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany of the U. S. A. in 1904 and founded the Business 
Men’s Accident Association in 1909. He was elected 
President in 1923 and has been very active in many 
insurance organizations and in civic affairs. Mr. Higdon 
joined the Business Men’s in 1923 as Assistant Secre- 
tary and was made Actuary in 1925. He became Vice 
President in 1931 and Executive Vice President in 
January, 1944. 

Ray R. Haffner, formerly Actuary of the Illinois 
Insurance Department and who became Actuary of 
the company in April, 1943, was elected Vice President 
and Actuary. John W. Sayler, C.L.U., who joined:the 
company in 1932, was promoted from Assistant Vice 
President to Director of Sales. G. J. Tritch, with the 
company since 1923 and most recently Field Super- 
visor, was elected Field Manager. 

FE. A. Carlson, who joined the company in 1930 and 
sen V. Alton, who became associated with the Busi- 
ness Men’s in 1921, were elected Assistant Controller 
and Assistant Secretary, respectively. 


Reserve Basis Changed 


Effective February 1, 1945, the Company changed 
from American Experience 3% and 312% bases to the 
American Experience 3% basis. At the same time 
Settlement Options were changed from 3% guarantee | 
rate of interest to 22%, with the exception of the Life 
Income option with 5, 10 or 20 years certain, which 
remained on the 3% basis. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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PLOW Wes 


Experiences Outstanding Year In 1944 





Significant Facts from 1944 Annual Statement 


TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE...... $187,127,388 
A gain of $9,594,574 

TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS ........ 35,406,742 
A gain of $3,906,403 

.  ) 5. | 7,421,837 
An increase of $461,803 

INTEREST RETURN ON INVESTED 
ee ee 3.80%, 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Emry C. Green, President GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Payments to Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since 
Organization in 1903—$37,832,526 
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Edited TO aud FOR BROKERS 


@ FRIENDLY-HUMAN-NEIGHBORLY 
GOOD NATURED...... .- 


Issued about once a month to develop closer 
fellowship with General Insurance Brokers. 


ARE YOU GETTING IT? 


If not, phone or write your General Agent. 
He will be glad to put you on his mailing list. 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
of Worcester, Massachusetts 
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BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE—Continued 


A brief comparison of new and old non-participati:y 
rates follows: 


En- 20 Payment 

dowment Endow- 20 Year Life Income 
at Age 85 mentat85 Endowment at 65 (Men) 
Age New Old New Old New Old New Old 
15 $14.32 14.22 23.79 23.79 45.25 44.75 18.91 18.72 
25 18.23 18.13 28.17 28.17 45.00 45.15 27.16 26.23 
35 24.63 24.48 34.84 34.59 46.93 46.68 40.91 39.62 
45 35.29 35.09 44.63 44.63 5085 50.80 69.30 68.06 
55 53.88 53.88 60.23 6048 61.96 60.70 154.31 152.15 

CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


Liberalizes Foreign Coverage 


To meet the trend of increasing foreign tavel by 
business men as war restrictions are relaxed Connecti- 
cut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, has an- 
nounced that it will now consider applications for life 
insurance on civilians expecting to travel or reside 
abroad with appropriate extra premiums to cover {or- 
eign residence and civilian exposure to war hazards 
almost anywhere in the world. 

The Company also announces that applicants for life 
insurance contemplating temporary residence in many 
parts of the western hemisphere including Hawaii may 


be accepted for standard insurance without extr 


premiums. 

Citizens of the United States, going abroad on bus! 
ness or government missions or to give full time t 
the war effort without connection with the armed 0 
auxiliary services, will be considered under these liber 
alizations. 


EQUITABLE 


Liberalizes Air Coverage 


In keeping with steps taken by other life insuranct 
companies recently, the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, N. Y. has liberalized its coverag¢ 
for airline pilots. Since 1940 the Society has impose 
no restriction on the amount of insurance nor has | 
charged any extra premium because the applicant flic 
as a passenger on a regularly scheduled airline. as 
October all restrictions with regard to the payer 
of the face amount under its life policies on all type 
of civilian passenger flying were removed. 

The Society will now accept commercial pilots 0 
regular scheduled airlines, as well as pilots emp'oye 
by an individual or an industrial corporation to 
privately owned planes and passenger service for t 
owner or company executives at $5.00 per thousan 
increase in premium. Crop dusters and test pilot-, ex 
cept those testing new or experimental models. 4 
eligible for coverage at $15.00 per thousand cxtré 
Hostesses and other crew members of airlines © 
regularly scheduled routes are acceptable at the sa 
rating as airline pilots. 
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Private pilots with total solo experience of from 
100 to 399 hours and who fly from 25 to 149 hours 
annually are acceptable at a rate of $7.50 per thousand 
extra. 


GREAT NORTHWEST LIFE 
Favorably Examined 


The Great Northwest Life Insurance Company, 
Spokane, Wash. was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Idaho and Washington as 
of September 30, 1944. The examiners’ report was 
favorable to the company. 

During 1944 the company sold 95/2 shares of its 
stock for $95,083, thus increasing the maal to $198,- 
680. As of September 30 the examiners computed the 
following figures: Income, $415,255; Disbursements, 
$180,028; Admitted Assets, $2,212,056; and Surplus, 
$323,024. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Favorably Examined 


The Great Southern Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas was examined (Association) as of December 
31, 1943 by the Insurance Departments of the states of 
Louisiana, Oklahoma and Texas, and the report of the 
examiners was favorable to the company. The income 
and disbursement accounts as filed in the company’s 
statement were verified by the examiners but through 
slight changes in several items assets and reserve for 
contingencies were subject to minor reduction. The 
income is reported at $11,671,300; total disbursements, 
$6,940,839 ; admitted assets, $66,527,792 (the com- 
pany’s figure was $66,542,068) ; surplus, verified be 
the examiners at $1,000,000; capital, $3,000,000 ; 
serve for contingencies, $1, 046,459 (company “Rt 
having been $1,056,405). 

Included in the mortgage loan account of $23,- 
/31,516 are 20 loans having an aggregate principal 
of $5, 226,702 secured by oil and gas in-place in proven 
oil producing territories in Texas. This type of loan 
has been approved for life insurance company invest- 
ment purposes in Texas and the Texas courts have 
held “. . . that oil and gas in-place are real property 
and subject to ownership as such.” The Great Southern 
life began making oil loans in 1936 and since that 
time 50 separate loans have been made aggregating 
over the years $23,799,785. As of December 31, 1943 
only one of these loans had been foreclosed with an 
unpaid principal balance of $320,137. This loan had 
heen reduced by principal payments and charge-offs 
to $50,000 as of December 31, 1943. The three largest 
mortgages in the oil group as of December 31, 1943 
were in the following amounts : $630,338, $989,189 and 
$1,544,274, these loans of course being included in 
the aggregate unpaid principal of $5,226,702 previ- 
ously mentioned. 
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Tower of Strength 
In the, 


Deep. South 


- The LAMAR LIEE 
INSURANCE COMPANY*& 


JACKSON, MiSS. , 





Provides liberal agency contracts direct with 

the Company, allowing excellent first year 

commissions and continuous renewal com- 
missions. 























HOME OFFICE FIELD BUILDING 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 


‘ss Faithful as Old Faitlfal” 





DURING 1944 , 
New Paid Business to Insurance in Force .... 11.74%, 
Insurance in Force Increased .............. 9.74%, 
Admitted Assets Increased ................ 11.35% 
Liabilities Increased ... 11.04% 
I ko eccdue bees cece cs 15.00% 
Average Interest Received on Mortgages .. 4.56% 
Average Interest Received on Bonds ........ 3.04% 
Net Yield on Real Estate ................ 6.24% 
Net Yield upon Assets as a Whole ......... 3.36%, 
Actual to Expected Mortality ...... 42.00% 
a oe i sea Anak eh ard aie earch ky os 1.90% 
EE PC re $ 70,544,211 
MS ns oma d au haan secs 64,770,979 
TES OE Oa a ee ee 5,773,232 
EPO Go ccs sc cuceceecetccnes 242,607,319 
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THE 


MANUFACTURERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO. CANADA 
Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 


790 


MILLION DOLLARS 


ASSETS 
264 


MILLION DOLLARS 




















Our Expansion Program 
has Created 


SOME UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


in 
MINNESOTA NEBRASKA IOWA 
MONTANA WYOMING 
NORTH DAKOTA SOUTH DAKOTA 
* 


New Business Volume is up at 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Home Office Sioux Falls, S$. D. 
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GUARDIAN LIFE 


Rate Changes 


Effective March 1, 1945, the Guardian Life Insu 
ance Company, New York, changed rates and values 
for Special Life Income Endowments (the plan ma 
turing at age 55 was discontinued), Juvenile policic 
and Family Income plans. At the same time Settl 
ment Options were changed to guarantee 2% on pri 
ceeds left at interest and 214% interest on other options 


A brief illustration of the new rates is given below: 


* Spec. Life Inc. Endt. t Family Income Rider 


Age at 60 at 65 20 yr. to 65 
15 $ 27.61 $ 22.70 akan Be ‘s.00 
25 38.90 30.57 6.59 15.05 
35 60.57 44.70 9.38 16.42 
45 113.02 74.37 18.90 18.90 
BP io... Cente ee 164.33 —— 20.33 


Juvenile (Outside the State of New York) 


Rates per $1,000 Ultimate Face Amount—Full Benetit 
at age 5 


30 Pay 20 Pay 20 Yr. Endt. 
Age Life Life Endt. at 21 
0 $19.96 $24.93 $48.82 $46.35 
3 19.48 24.50 48.68 54.60 
5 19.08 24.01 47 88 61.02 
7 18.87 23.74 47.21 69.62 
i] 19.10 24.03 47.03 82.03 


* 1,000 insurance; $10 monthly income for life (women: at 65, $8.89; 
at 60, $8.93), 10 years certain; cash value at maturity at 65, $1,585; 
60, $1,783. 

+ Extra premium to provide $10 monthly in event of death for balan 
of term of agreement; premiums payable 17 years on 20 Year Plan, | 
age 62 on Plan to age 65. 


HARTFORD LIFE 
New Company 


C. S. Kremer, President of the Hartford Fire Insu: 
ance Company, announced last month that the Connecti- 
cut General Assembly had been petitioned for autho 
ization to form the Hartford Life Insurance Company. 
The purpose was to enable the Hartford group to write 
all lines of insurance. At the present time the Hartford 
Fire writes fire, marine and allied lines, while tie 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company writes 
casualty, surety and miscellaneous lines. If the incor): 
ration is authorized it is not contemplated that tiie 
new company will commence writing life insurance 
inimediately. 


LIFE & CASUALTY 


Favorably Examined 
The Life & Casualty Insurance Company, Nashvi'le. 
Tennessee was examined (Association) by the Insir- 
ance Departments of the states of Virginia, Louisiana, 
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NEWS 


Arkansas and Tennessee as of June 30, 1944. The 
date of the last examination was June 30, 1941 and 
the examiners indicated that the company has made 
substantial progress during the intervening years. The 
report likewise was favorable to the company. 

Figures as of June 30, 1944 were: Income, $9,- 
035,092; Disbursements, $5,500,271; Admitted Assets, 
$47,759,305 ; Surplus, $2,462,600; Special Funds, $1,- 
400,000 ; Capital, $4,000,000. In commenting on real 
estate the examiners went into detail concerning four 
investments having a book value of $416,470. These 
investments, according to the examiners, are not in 
accordance with Tennessee insurance law. As _ such 
the examiners considered the total investment, $416,470, 
as an asset not admitted whereas the company had pre- 
viously considered this amount as an admitted asset. 
At the same time, however, the examiners emphasized 
that these investments are sound and that the value 
placed on them is fair. 


LIFE OF VIRGINIA 


Executive Changes 


At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia, of Richmond, 
held on January 31 last, the office of Chairman of the 
Soard was re-established and Bradford H. Walker, 
President, was elected to it. Robert E. Henley, Exec- 
utive Vice President, was elected President, succeeding 
Mr. Walker. 

Mr. Walker entered the service of the company in 
1911 as an agent on a debit and became President in 
1926. Mr. Henley joined the staff of the company in 
1920 as an attorney and progressed through the various 
offices to General Counsel and [Executive Vice President. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Favorably Examined 


The United States Department of the Manufacturers 
life Insurance Company, Toronto, Ontario was ex- 
amined (Association) by the Insurance Departments 
of Michigan, California and Delaware as of December 
31, 1942. The examiners’ report was favorable to the 
company. 

The following figures refer only to the United States 
Department of the company and are as of December 
31, 1942: Income, $8,045,822; Disbursements, $3,- 
864,779; Admitted Assets, $38,770,994 (about 80% 
are bonds) ; Reserves for Life Insurance Policies and 
\nnuities only, $32,425,161; Surplus (including $250,- 
JOO statutory deposit capital), $2,174,010 and In Force, 
5132,306,853. 
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ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON 


WORKING WITH FEDERAL 


One of the joys of the medium size 
insurance company is the pleasure of 
working with the men in the field. 


And the field man works with and not 
for the company. He is not a more or 
less anonymous letter or number in 
a file, but a friend and associate 
with whom we enjoy frequent personal 


contacts. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chairman President 


CHICAGO 


L. D. CAVANAUGH 
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Jie WALDORE-ASTORIA 


Smoothly geared to wartime conferences 


Convenience is what counts in wartime meetings 
at The Waldorf...where conference rooms and 
guest rooms are spacious and quiet...and where 
subways connect with every point of the city. 


Park Avenue . 49th to 50th . New York 
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OPPORTUNITY Maclean President 


The Pan-American Life Offers: At a meeting of the board of directors of th 
@ A complete line of Policies on Participating and Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Non-Participating Plans. Springfield, Mass. held on January 24 last, Bertrand 

@ One of the most liberal Agency Contracts in J. Perry, who for the past nine years has served as 


America—Commissions plus cash allowances. president of the company, was elected chairman of the 


board. In addition, he will also act as chairman of 
the finance committee, the agency committee, and the 
committee on claims. He will be succeeded as presi- 
dent by Alexander T. Maclean, who has held the 
office of vice president since 1936. 


@ A Recruiting Plan and Special Training for New 
Fieldmen. 


@ A New System, relieving General Agents from 
detailed Agency Accounting. 


@ Attractive and Effective Sales Aids and Policy 


Illustrations. 

@ Prospects for Insurance furnished through a Mr. Perry began his career with the Massachusetts 
Proven System. Mutual on June 7, 1897, as a clerk in the actuarial de- 

Yes, this IS your opportunity. Write us—Your in- partment. He worked in the premium department from 
quiry will be welcome. Let us discuss with you your 1902 until 1912 when he became chief clerk and office 
many opportunities for success under a Pan-American manager of the Home Office. He was assistant secre- 


Contract. 





tary from 1915 until 1926 when he was elected secretary. 


Address : He was elected vice president and director in 1928 


CHARLES J. MESMAN, Superintendent of Agencies | 
/ 
| 







and president in 1936. 
it would be a courtesy fo Best's Insurance News 
if you will mention the name of this publication 


when replying to the above advertisement. Pan- Mr. Perry is a trustee and member of the board 

American Life Insurance Company. ‘of investment of the Hampden Savings Bank, chair- 

ay man of the investment committee of Springfield Hospi- 

PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. tal, and a director and member of the finance com- 

NEW ORLEANS. U.S.A. 'mittees of the five companies constituting the Spring- 

CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President field Fire and Marine Insurance group. He is a Fellow 

ee ee eee ee of National Office Management Association, and is a 

past president and director of Life Office Manage- 
ment Association of which he is a founder. 


Mr. Maclean entered Massachusetts Mutual service 
in 1916 as assistant actuary, and was appointed associate 
SS actuary in 1922. He was elected second vice president 
Ss sand actuary in 1928, director in 1929, and vice presi- 
BS dent in 1936. 
t= ©He is a Fellow of the Actuarial Society of America 
and has served on the examining committee and the 
executive council of this organization. He is a mem- 
eime ber of the legislative committee of the Life Insurance 














features. 


yo 


= as —_—a. 


of the seve STAR 











fag = ect = E@mm. Association of America and chairman of the actuarial 
| a = = P. - NE Se 
HOTE =o St fea ee s committee of the American Life Convention. He has 


abe “held office in many important life insurance committees. 

Cc n N “ | y E AY ‘AT: Born and educated in Glasgow, Scotland, he came ‘ 
America in 1910 and was assistant actuary of the € 
Home Life Insurance Company at New York for 


Featuring 5 star attractions for enjoyment of 22 FLOORS OF six years before going with the Massachusetts Mutual 


living at its best (1)Penguin Room (2)Sky-Hy 
Room (3) Omar Cocktail Lounge (4) The MODERN COMFORT | ife. 


Alcove (5) The New Coffee Shop. Outstand- 
ingly gay and attractive 
-++eGuests enjoy all club 
facilities, including swim- 
ming pool...perfect loca 
tion at 11th and Baltimore 





Other Promotions 





Lt. Col. Ralph A. Armstrong, who resumed his 
280238 work in the law department of the company on Fe)- 
evesae ruary 1, was appointed Assistant Counsel. He was :n 
Attorney for the company from 1931 until he resigned 
RE. McEACHIN, Managing Director when called to active duty with the army, with tue 


rank of Major. Roger W. Bennett, member of tie 
KANSAS CITY: 


Massachusetts Bar and for the past two years emplo) d 
Direction-Southwest Hotels Incorporated- H. G. Manning - Founder appointed an Attorney. 






in the law department of the insurance company, was 
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MASSACHUSETTS PROTECTIVE 


Grahame Elected Counsel 


Orville F. Grahame was elected Counsel of the 
Massachusetts Protective Association, Massachusetts 
Protective Life Assurance Company and the Paul 
Revere Life Insurance Company January 26 last, suc- 
ceeding Frank L. Harrington, who was elected Pres- 
ident of the affiliated companies on January 1. 


Mr. Grahame was associated with the Guardian 
Life of New York from 1929 until 1939 and was ap- 
pointed Associate Counsel of the affiliated companies in 
1940. Among his outside activities Mr. Grahame 
drafted the New York statute exempting disability 
benefits from claims of creditors, which statute has 
been widely copied in other states. He has also written 
a great deal on insurance subjects. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


Residential Project 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y. has announced plans for another resi- 
dential community (Peter Cooper Village) to be lo- 
cated adjacent to one announced sometime ago called 
Stuyvesant Village. This is the third project scheduled 
for New York City, the other being Riverton. The 
company completed Parkchester, which is located in 
The Bronx, prior to the war. 

It is our understanding that efforts are being made 
in at least two other states, Pennsylvania and Illinois, to 
have enabling laws passed so that life insurance com- 
panies domiciled in those states can engage in activities 
similar to Metropolitan’s. 


MORRIS PLAN 
Scott Elected President 


Frank J. Scott, a banker and industrial consultant, has 
been elected President of the Morris Plan Insurance So- 
ciety, New York, N. Y. succeeding the late Robert W. 
Watson. At the same time the Board of Directors also 
announced the election of Major Robert F. Talbott as 
First Vice President and Wallace D. McLean as Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee. New directors elected 
at the same meeting were: Thomas Corcoran, banker; 
Robert O. Bonnell, banker and Edward C. Walton, Air 
Transport. 


Mr. Scott began his career as a C.P.A. and Auditor 
and for a number of years was associated with the 
Guaranty Trust Company in the latter capacity. At the 
present time he is Vice President of the Industrial Fi- 
nance Corporation and The Morris Plan Corporation 
of America, the latter the enfranchising organization of 
Morris Plan banks in 23 states. 
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Liberty National Field men and 
women are making outstanding rec- 
ords in the sale of life insurance, and 
in the sale of war bonds, helping their 
clients to padlock their pocketbooks 
against inflationary spending. 
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NORTH AMERICAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





OF CHICAGO 
Chronicle of Progress 
1944 1943 

Insurance in Force ........ . $84,590,000 $79,000,000 
Admitted Assets ............ 17,251,000 15,923,000 
U. S. Government Bonds ..... 5,132,000 4,032,000 
Policyholders’' Surplus ........ 1,403,000 1,219,000 
Total Payments to Policyholders since 

organization ....... yaaa weewes .... $28,921,000 


Since its organization 38 years ago, the Company has 
enjoyed an outstanding record of stability and growth. 
The 1944 gain of Insurance in Force was the largest in 24 
years and the increase in Assets was the largest in 14 years. 


« 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
E. S. ASHBROOK PAUL McNAMARA 
President-Treasurer Executive Vice President 


North American Building, 
36 S. State St., Chicago 3 
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MUTUAL BENEFIT 
For the Conservation Plus 
Eleven full-time agents of The Mutual Benefit Lif. 
“ANGELS OF MERCY” Insurance Company, Newark, N. J. who have bee: | 


with the company for 5 years or more and who wer 

















In March the American Red Cross in the top 200 on the company’s honor roll complete: 
conducts another annual campaign for the year 1944 without the termination of a single policy 
funds. This matchless charitable organ- written by them. This is an improvement of more tha: : 
ization supports its missions of mercy 500% over 1943, when only 2 men had perfect per 

’ ‘ . aoe . ( 
entirely by voluntary subscriptions. At sistency. . 
— bean og ee The 11 persistency leaders for 1944 in order of thei: . 

panera dient i oa ~e th ations length of full-time service with the company are: Georg: C 
ss Gent ee a oe R. Baker, Davenport; Ralph M. Horton, C.L.U., Al 
a bany; Paul H. Day, Jr., Paterson, N. J.; F. Milmoe 

Listen, mister: give all you can to the Brown, New Y ork City ; . Joel A. Blandford, Dayton : ( 
Red Cross—you could never give too Ralph W. sarnwell, Atlanta ; George E. Peirce, a, t 
much—and listen to the cheers of the Providence; Earl R. Reynolds, C.L.U., Chicago; John 0 
gods. W. Musick, Norfolk; J. Frank Holmes, Indianapolis n 

and Frank D. Burke, Sioux Falls. , 

a 

< 

a 

T 

oo, MUTUAL LIFE u 

Home Office: ‘ Established p 

Richmond, Va. a ie 187! . 

; Regional Plan Adopted b 
t 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York, . 
N. Y., in a move to strengthen its agency operations, 
has divided its nation-wide organization into six geo- 
. graphical divisions. In commenting on this change, 
Peoples Life Insurance Company J. Roger Hull, Vice President and Manager of Agen- 
FRANKFORT, INDIANA cies, stated in part: “. . . will strengthen the Agencies 
Department organization by permitting members to 
5 2 s 
38TH ANNUAL STATEMENT spend more time with field underwriters and to admin- 
For Year Ending December 31, 1944 . pine 9 ‘cs “ 
ose ister better our agency operations,’ and “will be o! | 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ............... $ 3,448,188.59 benefit to policyholders in that the company’s repre- N 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building ......... 105,726.82 sentatives will be better acquainted and posted on new O1 
Real Estate, Sold Under Contract ..............0.. 191,395.50 . ° ; 
Loans on Company Policies .............00..s00005 1,270,486.34 company developments. . . . In effect, a sectional divi te 
Bonds—Other sss. ster essrsssscsccucloliisl.  2648208.97 J Sion brings the home office to a particular territory.” Jf ¢ 
Stocks—Common and Preferred ..............0055- 435,910.00 rl 
tT cee edi cenedkedqseetiasies 466,053.32 : . 
i SE «50 ee 6s0e6eees00ee6e08 83,946.47 Promotions le 
i i iD + 656066 s0es 0006s 0060s 273,717.94 re 
Se GED © 060660 0066000066606500c0n000080 2,262.68 
SESS ETO NFO $14,661,542.67 In connection with the above, D. D. Briggs was pro 
Deduct—Assets Not Admitted .........+...0+000+: 18,454.45 moted to Superintendent of Agencies for the compan 
Total Admitted Assets ............000seeeeees $14,643,088.22 with headquarters in New York. He will supervise the 
LIABILITIES over-all agencies department affairs at the home offic 
OGOEUD Gt TTNGIGD occsccccesencsccccccccssccses $12,312,881.75 rill al i he f ncies j aS TH) 
Reserve for Losses—No Proofs Received ............ 45,973.31 and will also be in c — of \ge r _ - the Souther 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ............ 52,592.63 States and the metropolitan New York district. Ber 
Reserve for Trust Funds’ .......,.0ccclicclulli3asianz-46 ff tram F. Granquist has been named Assistant Superin- 
Reserve for Coupons and Dividends ............... 300,761.99 e Avenci nd will work with M oo 
Reserve for Depreciation of Real Estate ............ 37,486.07 tendent of ees d will w with t. Brig > 
Reserve for Mortality and Investment Fluctuation .... 75,000.00 —s . . . 
Reserve for Contingencies ...........eseeeeeeeeees 624,798.88 The other division appointments include: Western. 
FE Gee GREED cccccccccccescccccccecesesecs 83,811.24 Harry B. Cadwell, formerly Superintendent of Age 
I, 6 vik. ncinss cccescceuncssevescer $13,943,088.22 cies; Central, Ben H. Williams, formerly Director of 
Capital Stock ......csccccccccccccccccccccccccees 300,000. of a , - 
ed nv beeen cen iekytiausedann 400,000.00 Training ; Eastern, Stanton G. Hale, formerly Manage: 
elit bein cnn nndnhbbegsnnaneiiin $14,643,088.22 of the Denver, Colorado Agency and who, in connec- 
Total Admitted Assets ............00eeeeeeeeeeees $14,643,088.22 tion with his new position, has been appointed Assistant 
I) OPEC CTU CCUTT TTT TTT TTT $67 ,863,162.00 C . : T . 
New Business Written During the Year ...........-. $ 9,040,638.00 Superintendent of Agencies; New England, Ward 
Oe ES Ono crrer cccccowsesie g1s,064.900.88 Phelps, formerly Administrative Assistant and who is 


now Director of Training. 
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MUTUAL SAVINGS LIFE 
13% Lien Reduction 


The Board of Directors of the Mutual Savings Life 
Insurance Company, with home offices in the Arcade 
Building, Eighth and Olive Streets, St. Louis, Missouri, 
at their recent January meeting authorized a further 
reduction of 13% in the principal of the liens placed 
against certain of the policies of the old Central States 
Life Insurance Company, which it reinsured in the fall 
of 1941. The total amount to be applied April Ist to the 
reduction of the liens against policies then in force is 
$605,197 and is in addition to the 15% reduction in the 
original liens declared about two years ago. 

These two lien reductions mean that a total of $28 
for each $100 of the original lien placed against the 
Central States Life policies has been paid off, bringing 
to $1,330,000 the total applied by the Board of Directors 
of the Mutual Savings Life for this purpose in the 39 
months the company has been in operation. In addition, 
under the terms of the reinsurance contract, which was 
approved by the St. Louis Circuit Court, the Mutual 
Savings Life has waived the principal of the lien on 
all policies that have become death claims. Since the 
reinsurance contract became effective the total distrib- 
uted by the Mutual Savings Life or credited to living 
policyholders or the beneficiaries of policies that have 
become death claims has been $5,200,000, and, in addi- 
tion, it has substantially increased the reserves set up 
for policyholders. 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Pilot Coverage 


The New York Life Insurance Company, New York, 
N. Y. will, until further notice, consider applications 
on civilian pilots and other civilian members of crews 
to include insurance coverage for the face amount in 
event of death occurring as a result of operating or 
riding in an aircraft of a commercial airline incorpo- 
rated in the United States or Canada and flying on a 
regularly scheduled route: 

1. Between definitely established airports within the 
United States and Canada for amounts up to 
$25,000 with an annual extra premium of $4 per 
thousand, 

Between definitely established airports within the 
United States and Canada or between such air- 
ports and definitely established airports in Mexico, 
Central America, South America, Cuba and other 
West Indies islands or Bermuda for amounts up 
to $10,000 with an annual extra premium of $7 
per thousand, 

Between definitely established airports within the 
United States and Canada or between such air- 
ports and definitely established airports anywhere 
else in the world for amounts up to $10,000 with 
an annual extra premium of $15 per thousand. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Jair Questions 


Is the company’s financial position sound? 


Does it serve a balanced market—metro- 
politan, town, rural? 


Does it give prompt service? 
Does it offer all fundamental coverages? 
Is it large enough to assure confidence? 


Has it a reputation for fair dealing with 
agents and policyholders? 


Fidelity rates favorable answers to all such 
questions. It operates with general agencies 
in thirty-six states. It has been ‘Faithfully 
serving insurers since 1878." 


he FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 1 


E. A. ROBERTS, President 
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The Magnetism 


of “postwar plan- 





ning” lies in the 
perennial Ameri- 
can spirit of look- 
ing forward to 
better things 
tomorrow. Life 
insurance helps to 


sustain this healthy 





Se” imagination. 


* 


GIRARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Opposite Independence Hall 











$5,420 
PER YEAR 


for the fourth consecutive year 
full time Neworlders increased 
their earnings. $5,420 was the 
average cash income in 1944. 
Our unique salary and commis- 
sion contract offered to full time 
producers thru our agencies in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Cali- 


fornia, Oregon and Washington. 






Burt Babcock 


Superintendent of Agencies 





Insurance ~3§«.:« 
SEATTLE 





ompany 
















NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


Application may be made for any plan of insurance 
except Family Income, Term or Two-Year Term-Ordi- 
nary Life. No Double Indemnity or Waiver Benefits 
will be granted. 

It is to be noted that the above insurance will be 
issued with the regular war clause which limits cover- 
age for civilian deaths during the first two years as a 
result of war outside the United States and Canada. 


Advertising Campaign 


In late January the Company began an extensive 
advertising campaign using 320 newspapers appearing 
in 226 cities. The purpose of the campaign is to com- 
memorate the Company’s Centennial anniversary on 
April 12, 1945. In view of the transportation difficul- 
ties the originally scheduled convention will not be held. 

The advertising campaign which is being high-lighted 
with illustrations of babies and brides by leading artists 
is dedicated to the family. The keynote, of course, is 
service. 


War Veterans Successful 


An unusually satisfactory volume of new business is 
being done by war veterans who have already returned 
to the Field Force of the Company, according to a sur- 
vey which has just been completed by the Company in 
connection with its Homecoming Plan for agents re- 
turning from military service. 

Thus far, 36 New York Life agents have returned 
to the Company following their discharge from military 
service. On January 1, 1945 there were still 596 of 
the Company’s agents in the armed forces. In 1944 the 
36 veterans who had come back to the Company worked 
from 2 to 52 weeks. The average was about 8 months. 
The average written business per agent during the 8 
month period was $154,147. On an annual basis, this 
is at the rate of about $230,000 per returned agent. 

As the men are returning individually and at various 
times to the Company’s Branch Offices in all parts of 
the United States, the Company’s experience indicates 
that they require the personal help and guidance which 
the Company’s Homecoming Plan is designed to pro- 
vide them. 

Records indicate that the men who have returned are 
doing much better in the life insurance business than 
before they entered military service. 


OHIO NATIONAL LIFE 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Ohio National Life :n- 
surance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio held on January 3! 
last, seven officers were given promotions and new tit'es. 
The date after each individual’s name indicates the y«at 
he became associated with the company: S. J. Blaslill, 
1922, to Vice President and Secretary; J. H. Evaas. 
1922. to Executive Vice President; W. H. Harrison, 
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1933, to Underwriting Vice President; Ray Hodges, 
1927, to Agency Vice President; M. R. Dodson, 1928, 
to Actuary ; G. E. Coxworth, 1934, to Associate General 
Counsel and Grant Westgate, 1931, to Superintendent 
of Agencies. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 
2'/2°, Basis 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, California changed the reserve basis on its 
participating policies from 3% to 2%% on January 1, 
1945. The reserve basis on non-par policies, 3%, estab- 
lished in August, 1943, remains unchanged. An illus- 
tration of the old and new rates at age 35 follows for 
1000 of insurance: 


Ordinary 20 Pay 20 Yr.End. Ret. @65* 
Te chuwvans $26.36 $36.22 $49.85 $51.28 
"roe 27.96 39.57 52.20 55.51 


Sew 
* $1,500 face amount of insurance. 


5°% Non-Can Dividend 


Checks for a second restoration dividend of 5% have 
been mailed to holders of Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company non-cancellable accident and health poli- 
cies now receiving disability benefits, or whose claims 
were closed prior to December 31, 1944. Combined with 
a 7% restoration in 1942, 12% of that portion of policy 
benefits not originally assumed by the ‘Pacific Mutual 
has been restored to claimants. In addition, all unre- 
stored balances of $25 or less have been paid in full. 
Under the reinsurance contract, the Pacific Mutual orig- 
inally assumed from 20% to 90% of policy benefits, 
depending upon the particular policy series. 


Swenson Actuary 


Alfred G. Hann, Vice President and Actuary retired 
on December 31 last after completion of 40 years of 
service. Oscar Swenson, Associate Actuary, and with 
the company since 1923, succeeded Mr. Hann. 

Arthur W. Havens, who has been with the company 
since 1915, was promoted from Mathematician to As- 
sistant Actuary at the same time. 


SUN LIFE OF AMERICA 


Loses Two Executives 


J. Harold Rosenblatt and Millard N. Diehl, Vice 
President-Treasurer and Secretary, respectively, of the 
un Life Insurance Company of America, Baltimore, 
Maryland, died on January 21 and 23 last. Mr. Rosen- 
blatt began his career with the company in the Agency 
Department 30 years ago. In 1937 he was elected to the 
position he held at the time of his death. Mr. Diehl 
began his career with the Sun as an office boy in 1910, 
and during the course of his many years he served in 
tnany capacities at the home office. 
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LUTHERAN MUTUALLIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
WAVERLY, IOWA 








66th Annual Statement—December 31, 1944 








ASSETS 


First Mortgage Loans .. $9,503,051.77 


re e282 ec ee eo ae 62 2 eae 2 eae se ¢ @ 


as eee a aie 6 ee ia eancia re 9,383 925.12 
Home Office Building .................... 62,700.00 
Real Estate Sold Under Contract .......... 111,088.46 
Se ee eo 985,480.52 
Interest Due and Accrued ................ 158,907.23 
Cash in Banks and Office ................. 508,061.07 
Premiums Due and Deferred ............... 480,594.40 





Total Admitted Assets ................ $21,193,808.57 


LIABILITIES 

ET ee ne te $16,699,941.81 
Advance Premium and Interest Payments .... 496,769.38 
ee eda wewed 446,011.42 
Dividend Accumulations ............... | 054,440.24 
IN og i Wye see de wae eaws 80,000.00 
Reserve for 1945 Dividends to Policyholders. . 555,000.00 
Se OUD oo ck 6 Sa eSds steve csadan 37,489.19 
Special Contingency Reserve... $150,000.00 

Unassigned Surplus ........... 1,674, 156.53 

Pe IDS oven ce cwavcccescessses |,824,156.53 





To Balance Assets .................... $21,193,808.57 


INSURANCE IN FORCE. . .$106,670,114.00 


* * * * . 
PROGRESS 
Benefits 
(excluding Dividends 
dividends) Returned 
December Insurance Admitted Paid Since Since 
31st in Force Assets Organization Organization 
ee $18,466,955 $1,730,173 $3,112,283 $139,565 - 
EL, teeth i Maar 33,305,658 4,193,483 3,619,560 471,759 
a 37,892,867 5,339,327 3,904,252 688,031 
Eee 49,117,387 6,973,202 4,318,125 930,441 
GS tev~enes 57,865,661 9,244,174 4,761,010 1,461,387 
ae 69,670,020 12,263,493 5,256,461 2,146,445 
Se 77,673,650 14,092,555 5,566, 189 2,562,235 
Piésesesee 86,933,624 16,142,292 5,887,084 3,048,013 
re 95,919,738 18,552,160 6,213,250 3,511,366 
Sp aenbawé' 106,670,114 21,193,808 6,730,091 4,032,771 


A TRADITION OF FAITHFUL STEWARDSHIP 
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WHO visiTr f, 


Strategically located right in the heart of the city’s 
business, shopping and entertainment district. 700 
rooms, each with radio, bath or shower. Service 
and food as faultless as wartime conditions will 
permit. Reservations well in advance will enable us to 


prepare for you—consequently, to serve you better. 




















Lord Baltimore Hotel 


BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 





LIFE INSURANCE CC. 
Mame Office 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSTTS 


Noncancellable accident and 
sickness insurance for the 
needs you can’t foresee. 


Participating life insurance for 
the needs you can foresee. 


TRAVELERS 


Aviation and Foreign Travel 


1. The Travelers, Hartford, Conn. in 1927 made | 
insurance available at standard rates to business men 
using scheduled air transportation. That pioneer ste 
contemplated air travel only within the United State 
and Canada, but in line with progress in the field 
aviation and improved safety factors the underwriting 
practices have been modified so that today the Compan, 
will consider at standard rates applicants, including 
those employed in the aviation industry, who travel : 
contemplate travel as passengers on established commer 
cial air or steamship lines anywhere in the world. 


For underwriting purposes in connection with new 
applications not exceeding $25,000 the above practice 
will be applied to such civilians as may be authorized 
to use the Army Air Transport Command and the 
Naval Air Transport Service on flights throughout the 
world. 


3. Officials and employees of large corporations trav- 
eling as passengers on planes maintained by the corpo- 
ration and operated by an experienced pilot employed 
full time by the corporation will be considered as in 
paragraph 1. 


4. Civilian pilots and crew members on United States 
scheduled air line passenger service operating within 
the Western Hemisphere, pilots of similar qualifications 
employed by corporations maintaining privately owned 
planes for business travel, private pilots with 200 hours 
solo experience, will be considered for a maximum of 
$10,000 at an extra premium of $5.00 per $1,000. 


Applications from other properly qualified civilian 
sihote will be considered at a rated premium appropriate 
to the risk as determined by the evidence submitted an 
consistent with statistics on aviation mortality gaine 
from a study of United States government and insur- 
ance company experience. 


bas bate CD 


The Additional Indemnity Provision will not 
eranted to applicants contemplating foreign travel or to 
pilots or members of airplane crew. 


UNION MUTUAL 
Enters Non-Can Field 


The Union Mutual Life Insurance Company, Port- 
land, Maine has announced its entry into the field 
Non-Cancellable Guaranteed Renewable Sickness a 
Accident insurance. It is offering both long term a: 
short term contracts called “The Independence” 
“The Yankee” with hospital, nurse and surgical bene 
fits available. 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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Best's ILLUSTRATIONS 


The Comparative Analysis of Life Insurance Policies and Rates 




































This compact, pocket-size compendium of life insur- CONTAINS 

ance premium rates, cash values, dividend scales, net | ma . 

costs, annuities, etc., is the authoritative, instant refer- eS eae Ron a | 

ence work for the life underwriter. Seelam Mane on teaflan policies OE 
Best's Illustrations improves again this year on the Cam Vien Oo age. a 

tailor-made form devised last year in response to re- 7 me » sete “es vadinags oe 

quests from life insurance men all over the country. — ” 

Seventeen additional companies have been included— Net Costs in 10 and 20 year sum- 


maries. 


the book now covers 98%, of the life insurance of the 
United States. 


Accumulations and years to pay up. 





Annuities—single premium, joint and 


This year the Settlement Options Section has been survivorship, retirement. 

Settlement Options—past and present 4%,” x 6%” 
expanded to show options used in the past as well as —indexed for more than 100 com- 1945 ILLUSTRATIONS 
those in current use. Also, the Annuities Section has panies. PRICES: 
been further clarified to show instantly single premium, Disability and Double Indemnity pre- 1 copy........... $2.50 

miums. 3 to 5 copies..... 2.25 ea. 


joint and survivorship, and retirement annuities. 6 to 12 copies... 2.15 ea. 


13 to 25 copies... 2.00 ea. 
Perfect for pension and retirement surveys, program 26 to 99 copies... 1.90 ea. 


Fi ial Fi f 1944 tate- 
outlines, LIFE INSURANCE SELLING. =i ° a 1.75 ea. 


PLUS 


WITHOUT ADDITIONAL CHARGE 


ges LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ GUIDE 


+f ie ee . a. a ae i. a ) oe 


Term, Juvenile and Industrial insur- 
ance. 











“T The a Picture of Life Company Practices and Policies 


1945 Brand New This Year 1945 

















The complete display of what most life insurance 

companies are offering — The perfect companion for Best's Illustrations. | 
ALL ON ONE HANDY SHEET 22" x 22" A Guide will be included without charge inside 

the cover of each Illustrations Book you buy. 

Forms of Insurance issued Printed on one side Best's Life Underwriters’ Guide is available sepa- 

Types of Policies written | Sturdy paper stock rately at the following prices: | 
iH ; l to 9 Gcinckaeneseenny $1.00 each 

wnderantiing Rules Folded to pocket _ 10 to 24 copies iis eeasia ener 75 aaah 

Policy Provisions Scientifically cross indexed 25 to 49 copies ............... .65 each 

C ; ee OP sc dcectucceeees 55 each 

ompany Practices Ideal for desk top or wall 100 or more copies ............ SO each 








ALFRED M. BEST €0., Inc. 75 Fulton St, | New York 7, N. Y. 


CHICAGO « CINCINNATI ¢« BOSTON ¢ DALLAS e ATLANTA e LOS ANGELES 








THE SUN LIFE OF CANADA 
IS AN INSTITUTION OF 
PUBLIC SERVICE consscrea in enc 


interests of its policyholders. Such was the purpose of its 
founders in 1865, a purpose which has been proudly 
maintained through nearly eight decades of continuous 
development. And such will be the purpose that will 
guide the destiny of this Company in the generations yet 
to be. 


In the past year, the new business secured by the Sun 
Lite of Canada amounted to $220,323,142. The assur- 
ances in force increased by $139,107,959 and now total 
$3,312,525,426. The benefits paid during the year were 
$80,582,921, which brings the total amount paid since 
the founding of the Company to $1,710,446,363. The 
Company’s activities during 1944 give ample evidence ot 
its continued progress. The business and the assets of the 
Company have increased, and substantial additions have 
been made to surplus and other funds to further safeguard 
policyholders’ interests. 


x: es 
Copy of the Annual Report for 1944 may be obtained from: 


Sun Life of Canada, Transportation Building, 
Washington 6, D.C. 


BEST'S LIFE NEWS 
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A report of the hopes and 
ambitions of 7,000,000 people 


SOME DAY the question will be asked: “What did you do in the war?” 

Some will reply: “I was in the midst of the fighting,” or “I was in war 
work.” But the great majority will say: ‘I just carried on at the job. | 
bought war bonds — observed the ration rules — paid my debts — kept 
the children in school — laid a little aside for the future.” 

Just carrying on never seems important, yet it is, because it is carrying 
on in the right way which makes America a land different from all others. 
Playing the game fairly — xeeping the home together — giving the chil- 
dren a chance to share the future of America — living our lives in the 


way of our own choosing — providing for our own futures. 


In John Hancock seven million people are banded together for the 


purpose of making these hopes and ambitions come true. 





82nd Annual Report 
December 31, 1944 


Total Admitted Assets $1,631,326,701.06 
Total Liabilities ;, $1,489,962,489.71 
General Surplus Fund $141,364,211.35 


Total insurance in Force . $6,803,793,028.00 


Securities carried at $296.707.00 in the above statement 





are deposited for purposes required by law 





This Company offers all approved forms of life insurance in large or small 
amounts, including group coverage; also annuities for individuals and pen- 


ston and retirement plans for corporations and educational institutions. 


WEE: 
; ~ >= 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 


Guy W. Cox, Chairman of the Board PAuL F. CLARK, President 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 





























(HEADLINE FROM OUR ADVERTISEMENT LAST DECEMBER) 


Were 




























Our Earnings “/his 
More Than $129 


$133,298.81 


Sorry! That first figure was a mistake! 
We were wrong by $13,298.81. 


»* 





@_ You see, when that advertisement was prepared last December, the seven of us 


still had a tew more 1944 sales in our system. Year-end figures show that we 


SPR) EP PLT Po) 


actually averaged $1,899 more than we claimed —or an average individual 


mcome of $19,042. 


@ We think our performance is something to brag about, because some of us 
are practically newcomers to the friendly Franklin ...one year for Watson 
two years for Fultz, three years tor Ransom and Sass. So there were no big 


backlogs ot renewals to boost our earnings. 


@ Our company is proud of us. But we’re mighty proud of our company too, for 
furnishing us with powerful sales tools in the form of attractive, highly salable 
policy torms. The President’s Protective Investment Plan, the Litetime Dis- 
ability Income Plan, the Guaranteed Lite Annuity are just a few of the exclu- 


sive Franklin contracts which helped make our record possible. 


Signed: M. D. DuGcER Wyatt RANSOM 
H. B. PARKER HERMAN WATSON 
PauL Sass V.D. Wricut 


Homer FuLtz 


*This figure does not include any Commissions on Pension Trust or Wholesale Business. 
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Lhe Friendly 


FIR IKILIDN ILIIFIE Seas 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


One of the 15 Oldest Stock Legal Reserve Life Companies in America 





Over $270,000,000.00 of Insurance in Force 








